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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Ocrosper 15, 1954. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY. 


Committe € on Fore ign R. lations. 
Washington, BoC. 


Dear Mr. CuarrmMan: Transmitted herewith is my report on a study 
mission to Vietnam and the kingdoms of Laos and Cambodia. I 
visited these countries during August and September en route and 
returning from the Republic of the raaup pines. In the latter coun- 
try, as you know, I served as a delegate of the United States to the 
international conference on the Southe vast Asia Treaty Organization, 
at the request of the President and the Secretary of State. 

I should like to take this occasion to call to your attention the 
contribution being made by officers of the Department of State and 
other United States officials in the Philippines and Indochina. These 
men and women are working faithfully to carry out the policies of 
the Nation, sometimes under conditions of considerable personal hard- 
ship, with a high sense of the responsibilities of public service. They 
were uniformly helpful to me during the course of my mission. 

I also want to commend Mr. Francis R. Valeo whom you assigned 
from the staff to accompany me on the mission. His assistance and 
cooperation were of inestimable value and they mark a continuation of 
his outstanding service from last year on the same project. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mikr MANsPIeELD, 


it 
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REPORT ON INDOCHINA 


1, INTRODUCTION 


The foreign policy of the United States has suffered a serious 
reversal in Indochina. More than a year ago, we embarked on a 
major effort to assist in the preserv: ation of the three nations in the 
Indochinese area. These nations, Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia, 
lay in the path of the southward sweep of totalitarian communism 
in Asia and were threatened with engulfment in a new type of colo- 
nialism even before they had achieved full independence from the old. 

The objective of our policy—to assist in the preservation of these 
states—was a worthy one. It accorded with our fundamental belief 
in the right of peoples to freedom. If achieved, it promised to enhance 
the security of the United States by setting up along the southern 
borders of an expansive and aggressive China a bloc of three inde- 
pendent and durable nations. 

On my previous visit to Indochina, a year ago, it appeared to me 
that there was a reasonable expectation of accomplishing our objec- 
tive. Experienced observers there expressed an almost unanimous 
view that the united effort of the three Indochinese countries, France, 
and the United States could serve to check the Communist drive and 
might even eventually dissipate it. 

Involved in this effort was the political and military mobilization 
of the indigenous peoples (particularly of Vietnam) against the Com- 
munists, a continuance of the military operations of the French Union 
forces in Indochina until the Vietminh Communists were brought 
under control, and military aid from the United States. The extent 
of the American contribution to the effort is suggested by the allo- 
sation of assistance for Indochina. For the 3 fiscal years 1950-52 aid 
programs amounted to about $800 million. For 1953 and 1954, how- 
ever, they were almost $1.8 billion. 

On my recent visit to Indochina, I found that the optimism con- 
cerning the prospects of success for the united effort had all but dis- 
appeared and with good reason. Instead of being checked or over- 
whelmed the Vietminh have now obtained firm control of the northern 
half of Vietnam. While Laos still remains outside the Communist 
engulfment, internal conditions in that country are such as to make 
its future highly speculative. Only in Cambodia is there some tan- 
gible expectation of the achievement of te objectives of a year ago. 

The gravest situation exists in Vietnam. In this, the most populous 
and strategically the most important of the three states, events have 
now reached a stage of acute crisis. The Vietminh are ee 
their hold on Vietnam north of the 17th parallel, the area allotted to 
them by the Geneva accord. The non-Communist Vie nt imese leaders 
have spent much time and energy which should have gone into a 
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milar consolidation in the south in what amounts to quasi-suicidal 
political maneuvering and strife. 

This divisiveness in all probability has served to facilitate a growth 

Vietminh streneth throughout Vietnam. Although the Geneva 
accord is being ostensibly observed in the entire country and the fight- 
ing has come to an end, the cease fire does not prec ‘lude a subsurface 
continuation of the Communist advance in south Vietnam. Vietminh 
sympathizers are to be found throughout that region and it is likely 
that their number is growing. It must also be presumed that Viet- 
minh activists are being left behind as the Vietminh withdraw their 
regular forces from south Vietnam in accordance with the terms of 
the cease fire. One observer described the situation to me in these 
terms: “Bring a brush down on the map of south Vietnam. Wherever 
the bristles touch you will find Vietminh.” 

Beyond this subsurface infiltration, the possibilities of a sudden 
revival of an overt advance of the Vietminh cannot be discounted. 
There is reason to believe that they accepted the Geneva agreement 
with some misgiving and only because it was necessary to some larger 
purpose of communism. By the same token, they could conceivab ly 
be led to abandon the agreement should the requirements of interna- 
tional communism change. 

Regardless of this possibility, the state of affairs throughout Viet- 
nam offers scant hope for an outcome in accord with the objectives of 
our policy. Unless there is a reversal of present trends, all of Viet- 
nam is open in one way or another to absorption by the Vietminh. 
Even now there is little to stand in their way. 

The morale of the French Union forces was shaken by the defeat 

t Dien Bien Phu and, in any event, massive French milit: ary detach- 
ere in Indochina may well have outlived their usefulness. Internal 
political dissension among non-Communist Vietnamese factions and 
even blatant chicanery on the part of some tends to weaken the na- 
tionalist government and discourage popular acceptance of it. The 
national army of Vietnam is disorganized in the aftermath of the loss 
of the north. Recent developments, moreover, suggest that it is on 
the way to being converted into the private army of its commander 
and his advisers to be used not for the legitimate purposes of the 
government but as a tool in the maneuvering for political power in 
saigon. 

In these circumstances, American material aid regardless of amount 

s hardly a panacea and it may not even be a major factor in the 
achievement of the objectives of our policy in Indochina. In some 

nstances it has even served inadvertently to work at cross-purposes 
vith our objectives. According to best available estimates, for exam- 
ple, some 25 percent of American economic aid went into areas which 
are now held by the Communists, an unwitting gift of the United 


States to the Communists. To cite another case, our assistance made 
possible major improvement in the airport in the northern city of 
Hanoi. The airport has now passed intact to the Communists. Its 


new American-aid-built runway can handle heavy bombers capable 
of striking at our bases in the Philip pines. 

The situation in Vietnam, and in a larger sense in Indochina, is 
grim and discouraging. It would be m sleading and futile to report 
it to the Senate and to the peop le of the Nation in any other fashion. 
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The need, it seems to me, is not to bury the realities of this situation 
but to face them, howe ver grim and discouraging they may be. If 
we do so, it is possible that aspects of our policy in Indochina may be 
rai, eg It is also possible that the reversal which has been sus- 
tained in Indochina may yield experience which has application else- 
where in Asia. ‘This experience could be useful in avoiding still other 
setbacks and the damaging waste of untold millions of dollars of the 
resources of the citizens of the United States. 


2. BACKGROUND TO THE SITUATION IN LNDOCHINA 


A year ago, at the time of my pre vious visit to Indochina, the French 
authorities had recently put into effect a new plan of campaign against 
the Vietminh. The plan was essentially military in concept. It en- 
visioned a three-pronged effort which would combine the striking 
power of the French Union forces in Indochina, vastly expanded 
nationalist armies of the three states and large amounts of American 
material aid. The latter was all that was asked of us. There was no 
suggestion from any responsible source that American forces should 
become engaged in the fighting in Indochina. On the contrary, there 
was general agreement that their engagement would simply complicate 
the problem. In my report last year I emphasized that— 

American aid does not and should not involve the commitment of combat forces. 
Sacrifices for the defense of freedom must be equitably shared and we have borne 
our full burden in blood in Korea. 

The objective of this three-prong plan was to break the stalemate in 

.the war against the forces under the Communist government of Ho 
Chi Minh, a war which had gone on for 7 years. At that time, the 
combined military strength of the French Union forces and the Na- 
tionalist governments of the three states already outweighed their op- 
ponents In manpower in a ratio of 5 to 3. As a result largely of 
American assistance, moreover, the non-Communist forces possessed 
great superiority—estimated as high as 10 to 1—in armaments, and 
the flow of American aid was constant and increasingly heavy. As one 
French military observer expressed it: “Never before in our history 
have we had a force that was so well equipped and supplied.” 

In a military sense, therefore, the plan seemed to offer reasonable 
prospects of success and I so reported to the committee and to the 
Senate last year. It appeared to me then, however, that the fulfill- 
ment of two political conditions was essential to the accomplishment 
of the plan. There was, first, the need for a rapid and clear-cut 
transfer of full sovereignty from France to the three states: and see- 
ond, an equally urgent need for the development of a capacity among 
the non-Communist Indochinese (particularly of Vietnam) to put 
aside factional strife and excessive self-seeking and to unite under a 
nationalist leadership firmly based in the populace. 

The two conditions were of the greatest importance for these rea- 
sons. In the first place, the transfer of full sovereignty was essential 
in order to mobilize the latent power of nationalist sentiment against 
the Vietminh. In this respect, I reported last year that 

The current of nationalism runs strong throughout Indochina. It is not, per- 
haps, of equal fervor in each of the three states but in all of them it is the basic 
political reality. It gives rise to a desire for independence from foreign control 
that is deep seated and widespread. 
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For 7 years, the Communist leader, Ho Chi Minh, had capitalized 
on this force, especially in Vietnam. He had done so with effective- 
ness by concealing his Communist purposes in a cloak of nationalism. 
To have won the initiative from the Vietminh in this matter would 
have required, on the part of the non-Communists, a major political 
offensive built on genuine nationalist concepts, an offensive that was 
at once sincere, bold, imagins itive, and immediate. 

The second political condition was equally important to the suc- 
cess of the plan. It involved, in effect, the deve lopn ent of a capacity 
among the non-Communists to submerge personal, factional and s 
tarian interests in the larger interests of their country. The need to 
fulfill this latter condition was urgent because in 7 years the Vietminh 
had acquired numerous fanatic adherents and had obtained the sup- 
port, willing and unwilling. of additional millions. A year ago, 
however, : ee part of the Vietnamese population, probably a sub- 
stantial majority, still remained uncommitted to either side in the 
struggle. To rally this uncommitted segment and to win away sup- 
orters of the Vietminh, it was essential that the non-Communists 
establish national governments of an integrity and character that 
would command the respect of the people and enlist their active sup- 
port. In my report last year, I stated: 


The basic problem which confronts all three governments and particularly that 
of Vietnam is to put down firm roots in their respective populations. They 
will be able to do so only if they evolve in accord with popular sentiment and 
if they deal competently with such basic problems as illiteracy, public health, 
excessive population in the deltas, inequities in labor and in land tenure, and 
village and agricultural improvement. Finally, it is essential that there be a 
constant raising of the ethical standards of government and a determination 
to use the armies now in the process of formation strictly for national rather 
than private purposes. 

A yer ago the non-Communists appeared to be making progress 
under the three-prong plan. American military aid in quantity was 
reaching the ports of Saigon and Haiphong and was being used to 
enlarge the offensive capacity of the French forces as well as to equip 
the developing nationalist armies. The conser iption and training of 
men for these armies was well advanced, particularly in Vietnam. 
Tryouts of a new “offensive strategy” in some minor engagements 
seemed to promise an end to the stalemated war in the near ‘Future. 

Progress in fulfilling the two political conditions for success, how- 
ever, did not match that in the military field. With respect to the 
- ansfer of sovereignty, an excellent beginning had been made with 

» French pledge of full sovereignty in the declaration of July 38, 
1958, When it came to giving effect to the pledge, however, numerous 
delays were encountered, sometimes of a most petty and exasperating 
nature. Norodom Palace in Saigon, for example, symbol of French 
rule in Indochina was not turned over to the Vietnamese until Septem- 
ber 1954. 

In Cambodia these delays led to serious tensions between the Na- 
tionalists and the French. Only in the case of Laos, whose govern- 
ment was most intimately associated with France and at that time 
least affected by the nationalist wave running through southeast Asia, 
did the negotiations go smoothly from the outset. 

With respect to Vietnam, the key state in Indochina, the delays were 
the most conspicuous and damaging. Actual negotiations between 
France and Vietnam did not even begin until some '8 months after the 
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July 3 declaration. It was not until June 4, 1954, almost a year later 
that the basic treaties were finally initialed by the representatives of 
the two countries. By that time, the event seemed of little moment 
and almost passed unnoticed. What might have been an occasion 6 
months earlier for a rallying of nationalist sentiment in Vietnam was 
all but submerged in the loss of Dien Bien Phu and the negotiations 
which were then in progress at Geneva. 

Failure to make an effective transfer of full sovereignty was 
matched by the inability of the a aenete to develop a convincing 
nationalist leadership. The months following the July 3 declaration, 
months which should have been used for this purpose, were spent in 
stead in an internal jockeying for power. The’ chief of state, former 
Emperor Bao Dai, pereee 3 most of this critic: | period in Paris and 
at Cannes rather than with the people of Vietnam. His Prime Min 
ister, Prince Buu Loc, and the leading members of his cabinet likewise 
were out of the country for long periods 

It was during this interlude that the military situation moved to- 
ward its catastrophic c _ ax at Dien Bien Phu. In December 1953, the 
Vietminh had launched an attack on central and southern Laos, the 
weakest and least defensible of the three states. They unleashed 
second offensive against the northeastern part of the country early in 
February. These offensives apparently were not taken seriously at 
first, some in Saigon and Washington even labeling them mere “real- 
estate advances. 

sy the end of February, however, it was evident that they were 
serious. The reaction of the French Union command was to build a 
strong defensive point at Dien Bien Phu and, in effect, to invite attack 
on it in the hope of inflicting crippling losses on the enemy. 

On March 12, the Viet Minh launched an assault on the fortress, as 
anticipated. ‘Their tactics and firepower showed clearly from the 
outset the influence of increased aid from Communist China. ‘They 
also displayed far greater offensive strength than the inadequate intel- 
ligence services of the non-Communist command had estimated when 
they began simultaneous attacks in north and central Vietnam. The 
effect of these diversion: iy drives was to prevent a concentration of 
defense at Dien Bien Phu. On May 7, the fortress surrendered. The 
Geneva agreement, signed some weeks later was almost an anticlimax. 

It would do little good at this late date to indulge in recrimina- 
tions over the tragic chain of events that led to Dien Bien Phu. In 
a sense each of the participants shares the responsibility ; the French 
for miscaleculating the magnitude of the military and political task 
they had set for themselves and then abandoning it at Geneva; the 
non-Communist Vietnamese for failing to provide responsible na 
tionalist leadership to their people; and the administration here at 
home for overpromoting to itself and to the American people the 
capacity of material military aid alone to influence the situation in 
Vietnam as well as for the wave of irresponsible statements con 
cerning direct American participation in the conflict at the time of 
Dien Bien Phu which served only to demoralize and to confuse the 
anti-Communist resistance in Indochina. Throughout these devel- 
opments, moreover, there was a general tendency to make the wish 
father to the thought and consistently and seriously underestimate 
the strength of the Vietminh. 
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If there was one overriding cause of the failure, however, it is to 
be found in the distorted emphasis given to the capacity of military 
measures alone to bring about an end to the Communist advance in 
Indochina. It was not because of an inadequacy of allied military 
manpower or of military equipment and supplies in Indochina that 
American policy suffered a reversal. It is difficult to see what more 
could have been added, short of some foolhardy commitment of Ameri- 
can troops on the Asian mainland against an outpost of international 
communism—literally its third line of defense in Asia. What was 
lacking in the situation was not military power but a sound political 
substructure for this power which could only have been built by ful- 
filling the two conditions previously discussed. 


THE GENEVA AGREEMENT 


The Geneva agreement brought 8 years of war in Indochina at least 
to a temporary halt. It provided for a cease-fire which came into 
effect at various dates during July and August 1954 in Vietnam, Laos, 
and Cambodia. The operation of the agreement has now become a 
major factor in the present situation in Indochina. 

Under the terms of the agreement, the conferees promise to re- 
spect the sovereignty, independence, unity, and territorial integrity 
of the three Indochinese States and to refrain from interference in 
their internal affairs. France, in a unilateral declaration, expresses 

willingness to withdraw its forces from Indochina, except that spe 
cial arrangements for their temporary retention may be made, at the 
request of the Indochinese Governments. 

All sides agree to what amounts to a general amnesty, with provi- 
sion for an exchange of prisoners and free movement of refugees. 
Laos and Cambodia and both sides in Vietnam pledge nondiscrimina- 
tory treatment to former dissidents remaining under their jurisdiction. 

In connection with the international relations of the Indochinese 
States, the intent of the agreement appears to be to maintain the 
status quo. Thus, except if threatened, neither Laos nor Cambodia are 
expected to join in military alliances or to permit their territories to 
be used for foreign military bases and both sides in Vietnam are 
flatly prohibited from doing so. Restrictions of various kinds are 
app lied to the introduction of additional foreign military pe ‘rsonnel 
and materiel, the object being to permit limited rotation of men and 
piece for pie ce re pl: wement of Saclaies but no increases. 

The cease-fire provided for by the Geneva agreement is prelimi- 
nary to an anticipated political settlement in Indochina. With re- 
spect to Cambodia this arrangement’ presents no special difficulties 

nee only the National] (rovernment is recognized. The situation in 
Laos is more obscure and uncertain. Under the terms of the agree- 
ment, Vietminh invaders are to be withdrawn but Laotian dissidents 
ure to concentrate in two northern provinces of Laos, contiguous to 
Communist China and north Vietnam. Although the authority of 
the Laotian Government presumably extends over the area of dissi- 
dent-occupation, the agreement is suffic iently unclear on this point. 
to lay the groundwork for future difficulties. 

The most serious problem created by the Geneva agreement is the 
splitting of the State of Vietnam, roughly at the 17th parallel into 
a Communist-controlled north and a non-Communist-controlled south. 
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This arrangement is intended to be temporary and provision is made 
for a permanent political solution through the instrumentality of free 
general elections in Vietnam to be held in 1956. An international 
commission, composed of representatives of Canada, Poland, and 
India, is to supervise these elections. 

The international commissions, one for each state, are also charged 
with general supervision of the observance of the cease-fire, although 
initial responsibility in this respect rests W th joint commissions of 
the opposing forces. The international commissions make their re¢ 
ommendations on the basis of a majority vote, except in certain key 
decisions such as those pertaining to violations or threats of violations 
of the cease-fire, where unanimity is required. In the event of dis 
agreement on the latter issues, the questions are referred to the signa 
tory governments. 


ft. THE CURRENT SITUATION IN VIETNAM 


Lf ct of the division at the 17th paralle / 

All of Vietnam north of the 17th parallel, with the exception of 
a small area around the city of Haiduong and the neighboring port 
of Haiphong has already been turned over to the Viet Minh. By 
May 19, 1955, the non-Communist forces will have withdrawn in 
progressive stages from these two places as well. Ina similar fashion 
the Vietminh are committed to pull back their forces from south of 
the 17th parallel, with the completion of their withdrawal also sched 
uled for May 19, 1955. 

At the time of my visit to Hanoi in early September, the withdrawal 
of the French Union and Vietnamese nationalist forees from the 
north was proceeding without incident. Equipment was being evacu- 
ated by rail and truck from Hanoi to Haiphong. Military authorities 
in the area gave assurances that all movable equipment would be 
removed before the Vietminh take over. 

Only small forces remained in Hanoi to guard civilian and military 
installations. Government bureaus likewise were being maintained 
by skeleton forces. The Vietminh encircled the outskirts of the city, 
awaiting the arrival of October 10, the official occupation date for 
Hanoi. In early September, however, Hanoi had already taken on the 
aspects of a ghost town. A few French civilians, mostly businessmen 
and technicians, were remaining in the north for an attempt “to ride 
out the storm.” So, too, were most of the Indian and Pakistani mer 
chants and a number of Chinese. Thousands of persons, however, had 
already left the city for the south or for Haiphong and countless 
others had faded into the surrounding villages. 

The British consulate was remaining open. A decision has also 
been made to leave Americans at our consulate in Hanoi. When the 
French military withdrawal is completed, a French liaison mission 
under Jean Sainteny will remain. Sainteny, who conducted negotia- 
tions with the Vietminh in 1946 on behalf of the French Government 
is well acquainted with the Communist leaders. 

With respect to the Vietminh withdrawal from the south. it was 
generally reported to me in Saigon that the operation is proceeding, 
on the surface, in accord with the cease-fire agreement. Much of the 
Vietminh military strength in the south, however, has lain under the 
surface. It is composed of irregulars; that is, peaceful civilians by 
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day and marauders by night. It is impossible to determine how much 
of this strength is being left behind in the withdrawal. 

The irregulars could blend with relative ease into the regular life 
of their communities where they would constitute a reservoir of Viet- 
minh leadership in the area under nominal non-Communist control. 
When this reservoir of activists is combined with Vietminh sym- 
pathizers in the south, the total strength of the anti-Government ele- 
ments is probably very considerable. 

According to reports reaching me in Saigon, the Vietminh nuclei 
in the south are already making their weight felt. They do not gen- 
erally interfere with the installation of nationalist officials in towns 
and villages, but by a subtle noncooper: ation and intimidation render 
them relatively powerless and in some cases virtual prisoners in their 


offices. — in many localities, : according to these reports, continues 
to reside in “shadow governments” responsive to the Vi ietminh. 
| r hanae of prisoners 


This aspect of the agreement as it affec ‘ts the return of French Union 
nationals appeared to be progressing fairly satisfactorily at the time 
of my visit to Vietnam. Several Americans held by the Vietminh 
had also been released. The fate of many Vietnamese nationalists 
and French Union soldiers, however, who disappeared in the north is 
still unknown. 

The total number of prisoners returned to the Vietminh far out- 
numbers those received from them. It is difficult to determine what 
part of this disparity is due to a deliberate Vietminh policy of with- 
holding and what part to desertions, conversions, and defections. It 
is a question which should be expected to command the attention of 
the International Commission. 

Among the prisoners released while I was in Saigon was Gen. Chris- 
tian de Castries, French commander at Dien Bien Phu. Because of the 
statements he made at the time of a release and other factors there 
has been a noticeable cooling off of attitude toward the general on 
the part of many French and American officials who just a few months 
ago were lavish in their praise of him. I cite the incident only because 
it illustrates the dangers of policymaking by personalities, a tendency 
which appears to afflict many of our officials charged with respon- 
sibilities in foreign relations both here and abroad. It is also note- 
vorthy because it suggests the desirability of avoiding impetuous 
judgments of situations based upon reports filtering through press 
censorship from a distance of some 10,000 miles. 

The refugee proble m 

Vietminh propaganda promising amnesty and nondiscriminatory 
treatment to persons who formerly op posed them has failed to con- 
vince a substantial segment of the population in the north. Many 
thousands have chosen the difficult tte of the refugee rather than to 
put faith in Communist promises. Reports in Hanoi indicated that 
while ostensibly abiding by the provisions of the cease-fire dealing 
with the free flow of refugees, the Vietminh were placing obst: acles 
in the way of some who desired to go south. 

Nevertheless, as shown in the following table, by the middle of 
September, France and the United States h: id evacuated almost 300,000 
persons by sea and air. Most of these evacuees are Vietnamese civil- 
ians and some 80 percent are Catholics, 
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Evacuations from North Vietnam 





Stat 
. 4 

French Union troops ! 7 R45 4, 382 

Vietnam troops and dependent 19, 644 702 ) 

French civilians a, ( ; ] 4 

Vietnam civilians 410, OR 19,424 .! rt 220, 281 
Other civilians (includes Chinese and Nu ' } 

- — —_ 

Total jo 16, 418 88, 284 88, 250 292, 952 


It is entirely possible that the total number of evacuees may re ich 
100,000 to 150,000 before the northern area is comple tely ibandoned 
to the Vietminh. The movement of the refugees represents a hu- 
manitarian undertaking in which south Vietnam, France, and the 
United States are participating. Their efforts, moreover, have been 
supplemented by such organizations as the Red Cross, the United 
Nations International Children’s Fund, CARE, religious wel- 
fare units, and the American Women’s Club of Saigon. Gen. 
John W. O’Daniel, Chief of the United States Military Advisory 
Group in Indochina, and Mr. P. E. Everett, acting chief of the For- 
eign Operations Administration Mission in Indochina are handling 
the operation for the United States. It includes the use of our naval 
vessels under the command of Rear Adm. Lorenzo 8S. Sabin, Jr. At 
Saigon, I went aboard the U. 8. S. Montrail under the command of 
Capt. Seott K. Gibson which had just arrived from Haiphong with 
several thousand refugees. I also inspected Camp Phutho, a transient 
establishment for refugees several miles outside Saigon. Both visits 
indicated to me that Americans are making an outstanding contribu 
tion in this humanitarian endeavor. 

The problem of permanently resettling upward of 300,000 persons, 
mostly utterly destitute, is a major one, particularly in view of pres 
ent conditions in south Vietnam. Reports reaching me after I had 
left Indochina, however, indicate that the Vietnamese government 
which has primary responsibility for this aspect of the refugee prob 
lem is making a determined and effective effort to cope with it. 

Lhe political situation in south Vietnam 

The most. explosive single problem in Vietnam revolves about the 
current political crisis in south Vietnam. On its outcome may well 
hinge the fate of present American policy in Vietnam. 

As previously pointed out, the Geneva agreement provides for gen- 
eral elections throughout Vietnam in 1956. Unless the political dif- 
ficulties of south Vietnam are overcome quickly the area now remain- 
ing outside Communist hands may pass to the Vietminh at that time. 
Even before 1956, south Vietnam could give way to complete internal 
chaos. 

The political crisis in south Vietnam stems from the same causes that 
were evident at the time of my previous visit, except that these causes 
have now become more acute. There is still the same shortsighted 
struggle for immediate gain among the various political groups, sects 
and factions. Each of these elements possesses some aspects of 
power in its organization, armaments or heritage of authority. None, 
however, is broadly based in the people. The urgent need to develop 
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such a base through the formation of a national government by popu 
lar participation continues to be ignored. In their anxiety to pre- 
serve and enhance their individual positions the petty power groups 
in south Vietnam appear completely oblivious to the overhanging 
shadow of the Vietminh which before long may envelop them all 
unless they put aside their factionalism. 


saigon the hub of the political cr SIs. Since the Geneva agreement 
that capt il citv has seethed with intrigue and counterintrigue, with 
rumors and counter rumors. The political plotting goes on in army 


circles, government circles, foreign circles, in party headquarters, in 
} ( ! adquarters, and even in the demimonde of 111 dis@uised gang 
ers, pirates, and eXtortionist 

Phe pattern of conflicting interest and political rivalry in Saigon 
Is complex and devious, so much so that it is virtually inpossible LO 
fix clear-cut responsibility for the crisis of inertia that grips the 

tical life of the country 
Certain factors in the situation, however, are evident and tangible. 
In office at the present time is a government headed by Ngo Dinh 
Diem, President of the Council of Ministers. He has a theoretical 
mandate of full power: from the ¢ ‘hief of State. Bao Dai, who in turn 
derives his authority from a combination of a French grant and the 
persistence of the symbolic power of his former rule as Emperor. 

In reality, however, Diem does not control the Vietnamese National- 
st Army : nor does he have power over the sureté or the police In 
the Saigon-Cholon area. By special arrangements with Bao Dai, the 
latter two are operated by the Binh Xuyen, a demimonde organiza- 
tion which also controls gambling, and other questionable concessions 
in Saigon-Cholon. Diem’s strength rests on the recently arrived 
rerugees and on a tenuous alinement with two quasi religious sects, the 
Cao Dai and Hoa Hao, each of which has a military force of some 
thousands of men responsive to its command. 

Diem has a reputation throughout Vietnam for intense nationalism 
and equally intense incorruptibility, traits which have been sorely 
needed in the government of Vietnam. Those who criticize him point 
to his inexperience (he spent many years in exile during the period 
1935-54). the fact that he ts not a native of south Vietnam and his 
politi il rigidity which makes it dificult for him to compromise. 

Whatever his shortcomings, the fact remains that Diem assumed the 
presidency on July 7, under the most difficult of cireumstances, after 
half of the country had been lost to the Communists, while it was 
being governed by some of his most vehement critics. At that time, 
the Vietminh were riding a crest of popularity in the aftermath of 
their victory at Dien Bien Phu. The national government was seri- 
ously disorganized. Thousands of refugees were moving into the 
south without adequate preparations having been made for their 
reception, 

It might have been expected that in such a situation, those who 
professed to be anxious to see an independent, non-Communist gov- 
ernment survive in Vietnam—F rench officials, the Vietnamese factions 
and the United States—would support the Diem government fully. 
The policy of the United States has been to give strong backing to 
that government. Our State Department officials have assisted it in 
every practicable way. Beyond this, however, the Diem government 
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has had little else in the way of tangible support. On the contrary an 
incredible campaign of subversion by intrigue has gone on in the city 
of Saigon. Occasionally echoes of this campaign have reached the 
surface, as In the recent instance of the insubordination of the Viet- 
namese Army command, 

While this campaign has gone on, Diem has been a virtual prisoner 
in his residence. His constructive program which consists of the elimi- 
nation of some of the most brazen aspects of corruption and social 
inequity, remains largely a paper program. It is kept that way by a 
kind of conspiracy of noncooperation and sabotage by those who 
oppose him. 

The political issue in south Vietnam is not Diem as an individual 
but rather the program for which he stands. It is unlikely that any 
independent non-Communist government can survive in Vietnam, let 
alone recover the Vietminh-held areas unless it represents genuine 
nationalism, unless it is prepared to deal effectively with corruption, 
and unless it demonstrates a concern in advancing the welfare of the 
Vietnamese people. 

If the effort to found a government based on those principles is now 
abandoned just a few months after its inception in an overthrow of 
Diem, it would raise, in my opinion, serious sewnre? about the salvag 
ability of any of our present policy with respect to Vietnam. The 
visible alternatives to the Diem vovernment are not sheen They 
are a Vietminh absorption of the south ora government or succession 
of governments at Saigon in the pre-Diem pattern. Such govern- 
ments made little effert to root themselves in the people in the past and 
it is unlikely that they will do so in the future. It is probable, 
stead that they will continue to lean heavily and indefinitely on the 
prop of foreign support. Barring some drastic change in the total 
situation in Vietnam, such a government will stand only so long as the 
prop remains and Vietminh acquiescence can be obtained in its survival. 





5. THE SITUATION IN LAOS 


The Kingdom of Laos has been invaded on several occasions 
by the Vietminh, operating under the euphemism of “the Vietnamese 
People’s Volunteers.” In addition, there has long been active inside 
the country a native dissident movement known as the Pathet Lao. 

Under the terms of the armistice, the Vietminh invaders are to be 
withdrawn gradually from Laos to Vietnam and the Laotian dissi 
dents are to concentrate in the northern provinces of Phong Salv and 
Sam Neua. The French Government is permitted to retain in Laos 
for the present some 5,000 men as a training mission and to maintain 
2 military bases. 

The Government of Laos, ina separate declaration at Geneva com- 
mitted itself to integrate all citizens without discrimination into the 
national community and to guarantee to them constitutional rights 
and freedoms. Pending the holding of general elections, the govern 
ment agreed to provide special representation for the Laotian dissi 
dents of the two northern provinces. 

In a second separate ees the Government of Laos, pledged 
that unless threatened. it will isolate the country ina military sense 
from other foreign rae except for the continuing ties with the 
French. 
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Considerable difficulty has been encountered in Laos in carrying 
out the terms reached at Geneva insofar as they involve the with- 
drawal and concentration, respectively, of the Vietminh and the 


Laotian dissidents. ‘The impression given me in Vientiane, the capi- 
tal of Laos, was that the withdrawal of the Vietminh was not proceed- 
ing either smoothly or rapidly. There is, moreover, every likelihood 


that in the process of withdrawal many Communist agents are being 
left behind. Such agents can readily be absorbed into the permanent 
community of Vietnamese nationals in Laos whose sympathies, I was 
advised, are heavily with Ho Chi Minh. 

The Laotian dissidents in the northern provinces give rise to addi- 
tional problems. They are interpreting the Geneva accord to mean 
that they may exercise full powers in Phong Saly and Sam Neua, at 
least pending the holding of a general election. Compulsory political 
indoctrination is being enforced in the villages which they control. 
Young men from all over Laos are being brought to the provinces for 
training and some are being sent to north Vietnam for the same 
pur Ose, 

The basic propaganda theme of the dissident Laotians is that the 
true king of the country is Prince Souphamouvong, rather than the 
incumbent, King Sisavong Vong. Souphamouvong is a half brother 
of the present prime minister of the regular Laotian Government, 
Prince Souvana Phouma. 

That severe tensions have developed in Laos over the last year is 
evident from the arrest of several hundred plotters some months ago 
and the assassination of the Laotian Defense Minister Kou Voravong 
on September 19. There is a possibility that these tensions may be 
dissipated by a sudden realinement of loyalties among the various 
leaders, Government and dissident alike, many of whom are person- 
ally acquainted. 

A development of this kind, if it occurred, might express itself in 
a sudden nationalist surge against the French, who still retain con- 
siderable influence in Laos, and who have heretofore had less difficulty 
in dealing with the Laotian Government than with any other in Indo 
china. In present circumstances in southeast Asia, however, it is 
unlikely that Laos can stand without strong foreign ties. As it is 
now, the Laotians are heavily dependent on French technical and 
military assistance and American aid. If the French go, it would 
appear inevitable that Laos would move or be moved into the orbit 
of one or more of its stronger neighbors. 


6. THE SITUATION IN CAMBODIA 


At the time of my previous visit the fever of militant nationalism 
was at its height in Cambodia. Thousands of young men were 
engaged in military training in the streets of the capital, Pnom Penh. 
The Cambodian Government under the young and energetic King 
Norodom Sihanouk Varman was both leading and being led by the 
powerful nationalist surge. That this Government was influenced by 
the ideas and experiences of Indian nationalism and policy was 
evident then and even clearer on the occasion of my recent visit. 

_ Last year the Cambodians obtained full control over their armed 
forces from the French and subsequently full independence. There 
are details still to be worked out to give final form to the transfer of 
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sovereignty. For all practical purposes, however, Cambodia is inde- 
pendent, ‘Perhaps even more significant, the people of the country 
now and believe that they are independent. 

This development appears to have produced a salutary situation 
in Cambodia. Relations with the French, now on the basis of equality, 
have improved, and French technicians are being retained to assist in 
the training of the army. Dissident nationalist elements among the 
Cambodians, according to reports which I received, have been we: auk- 
ened, and the shadowy Communist- sponsored “Khmer government” 
uppare tly has lost what little support it formerly enjoyed. 

The Geneva agreement served to strengthen the stability of the 
country by providing for the rapid removal of all foreign forces from 
Cambodia and the demobilization on the spot of the “Khmer resist 
ance forces.” 

Assuming that aggression is not resumed, the principal problems 
confronting Cambodia are essentially those of modernization. In 
this respect the country is fortunate for it is rich in resources and 
relatively underpopulated. There is an eagerness for progress on the 
part of the King and his immediate advisers. It is an eagerness, how 
ever, that is tempe ‘red by an appreciation of the value of their rich and 
vital traditional culture. 

‘To fuse those technical elements of western civilization which are 
needed and desired in Cambodia with the existing culture without 
destroying the latter will not prove easy. To the extent that United 
States assistance plays a part in this process, it should be extended 
with a full awareness of this difficulty. ‘| he prese nce ot the recently 
appointed American Ambassador at Phnom Penh should help to insure 
caution in this matter. 


7. CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


A year ago, the principal requirements for the success of our policy 
with respect to Indochina were political. These requirements, f full 
independence and effective internal government. notab ly in Vietn: am, 
have not been effectively fulfilled. The failure in this respect appears 
also to have been accompanied by a consistent underestimating of both 
the political and military stret 1eth of the Vietminh, on the part of 
practically all concerned. In consequence, the situation has seriously 
deteriorated. 

The United States shares responsibility for the reversal in Indo- 
china. We should not make the mistake, however, of assuming all the 
blame. We gave material aid unstintingly, but its value was dissi- 
pated by inadequacies elsewhere. I report this, not so much in criti- 
cism—I am fully aware of the great contributions to the common 
cause made by sincere French officials and sincere Vietnamese nation 
alists—but rather to make clear that this country has discharged the 
commitments which it was asked to make last year and which it agreed 
to make. At that time it was not asked to commit and was even dis- 
couraged from committing manpower in Indochina. Not until the 
crisis of Dien Bien Phu did the question even arise. Then the pres- 
sures of American opinion operating largely through Congress dis- 
couraged a hasty, ill-conceived involvement. Our share in the defense 
of Indochina was clearly understood at the outset to be the supply of 
material aid only and we quite properly insisted that his understand- 
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ing be maintained. The situation in Indochina is only one of the many 
crises that confront us and the burden of sustaining freedom in the 
world must be equitably borne. 

At present, there appears to be, at best, scant hope of achieving the 
objectives of our policy in Indochina in the near future, with Cam- 
oe athe only exception to this conclusion. The present Grovernment 

f Vietnam whic h is based on the sound principles of national inde- 
Sater an end to corruption and internal amelioration, is immobil 
zed largely by a squabbling plotting opposition, Its critics complain 
of the personality of the leader of that Government. In view of the 
numerous and varied personalities who have occupied the Presidency 
In Salgon during the past Y or 3 years without tangible results, it 
seems more likely that the real question is one of dissatisfaction with 
the princip les of the Diem government rather than the inadequacies 
of his person lity. 

Should the Diem government be forced out of office, It Is doubt 
ful that under the pressure of time a more satisfactory substitute, 
subscribing to the same principles to which he does, will be found. 
Yet these principles must prevail in south Vietnam, if an alternative 
to the Communist Vietminh that is likely to be acceptable to the 


people of Vietnam is to exist. Any rep lacement of Diem at this time, 
if it occurs, will probably take the form of a military dictatorship 
based upon a coalition of the special interests, parties, ancl groups 


which now oppose the present enioaianell: It is improbable that 
the sub titute will be the kind of government which will be generally 
supported by the Vietnamese people any more than the pre Diem 
governments were. Nor is it likely to be a government capable of 
sustaining a free and independent Vietnam eventually without for 
eign support. It was to develop that kind of Vietnam that the United 
States made available hundreds ot millions ot dollars ot aid. In my 
view, only that kind of Vietnam can achieve the purpose of our policy 
in Indochina which, in the final analysis, is its freedom and the con 
sequent enhancement of our own security. 

In the event that the Diem government falls, therefore, I believe 
that the United States should consider an immediate suspension of 
all aid to Vietnam and the French Union forces there, except that of 
# humanitarian nature, preliminary to a complete reappraisal of our 
present policies in Free Vietnam. Unless there Is rensonable expec 
tation of fulfilling our objectives the continued expenditure of the 
resources of the citizens of the United States is unwarranted and 
eX usable. 

I further recommend that the appropriate committees of the Sen 
ate study the extent of the losses of United States military and other 
aid in Indochina through defeat, defections, and the operation of the 
Geneva accord. The purposes of such a study might well be not 
merely to establish the monet: ivy vi alue of the losses alre: ay sustained 
but to determine their adverse effect on our own security by their in 
idvertent coi tribution to international communism in Asia. Such 
an investigation might also yield more satisfactory criteria than ap 
parently exist at present for determining to what countries. in what 
mmounts, and under what conditions military and other aid ean be 
effectively extended. , 
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In suggesting such a study, I do not intend to imply that such aid 
has no place In oul policies with respect to Asia. It seems to me es 
sential, however, that the limitations and dangers as well as the po 
tentialities of assistance programs must be clearly understood. We 
must guard against extending aid by force of habit. 

In the light of my recent observations in southeast Asia, it seems 
to me that these commonsense precautions have not always prevailed 
in the conduct of our policy in that region. Unless they do, we are 
likely to find the door shut against our legitimate security, and our 
cultural and commercial interests in Asia. We will have arrived at 
this point despite the expenditure of billions ot dollars, Lh) eood fait h, 
for what we believed were decent, worthy, and mutually beneticial 
purposes. 
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APPENDIX I 


AGREEMENTS OF THE GENEVA CONFERENCE 
ON INDO-CHINA 


AGREEMENT ON THE CESSATION OF HOSTILITIES IN VretT-NAM 
[IC /42/Rey. 2, 20 July 1954] 
CHAPTER I—PROVISIONAL MILITARY DEMARCATION LINE AND DEeEMILITARIZED ZONE 


irticle 1 

\ provisional military demarcation line shall be fixed, on either side of which 
the forces of the two parties shall be regrouped after their withdrawal, the forces 
of the People’s Army of Viet-Nam to the north of the line and the forces of the 
French Union to the south 

The provisional military demarcation line is fixed as shown on the map 
attached (see Map No. 1) 

It is also agreed that a demilitarized zone shall be established on either side 
of the demarcation line, to a width of not more than 5 kms. from it, to act as a 
buffer zone and avoid any incidents which might result in the resumption of 


hostilities. 


Article 2 

The period within which the movement of all the forces of either party into 
its regrouping zone on either side of the provisional military demarcation line 
shall be completed shall not exceed three hundred (300) days from the date of 
the present Agreement’s entry into force. 
irticle 3 

When the provisional military demareation line coincides with a waterway, 
the waters of such waterway shall be open to civil navigation by both parties 
wherever one bank is controlled by one party and the other bank by the other 
party. The Joint Commission shall establish rules of navigation for the stretch 
of waterway in question. The merchant shipping and other civilian craft of each 
party shall have unrestricted access to the land under its military control. 
Article y 

The provisional military demarcation line between the two final regrouping 
zones is extended into the territorial waters by a line perpendicular to the gen- 
eral line of the coast. 

All coastal islands north of this boundary shall be evacuated by the armed 
forces of the French Union, and all islands south of it shall be evacuated by 
the forces of the People’s Army of Viet-Nam. 

Article 5 

To avoid any incidents which might result in the resumption of hostilities, all 
military forces, supplies and equipment shall be withdrawn from the demili- 
tarized zone within twenty-five (25) days of the present Agreement’s entry into 
force. 

Article 6 

No person, military or civilian, shall be permitted to cross the provisional 
military demarcation line unless specifically authorized to do so by the Joint 
Commission. i 
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Article 7 

No person, military or civilian, shall be permitted to enter the demilitarized 
zone except persons concerned with the conduct of civil administration and relief 
and persons specifically authorized to enter by the Joint Commission. 


Article 8 

Civil administration and relief in the demilitarized zone on either side of the 
provisional military demarcation line shall be the responsibility of the Com- 
manders-in-Chief of the two parties in their respective zones. The number of 
persons, military or civilian, from each side who are permitted to enter the de- 
militarized zone for the conduct of civil administration and relief shal! be deter- 
mined by the respective Commanders, but in no case shall the total number au- 
thorized by either side exceed at any one time a figure to be determined by the 
Trung Gia Military Commission or by the Joint Commission. The number of 
civil police and the arms to be carried by them shall be determined by the Joint 
Commission. No one else shall carry arms unless specifically authorized to do so 
by the Joint Commission. 


Article 9 

Nothing contained in this chapter shall be construed as limiting the com- 
plete freedom of movement, into, out of or within the demilitarized zone, of 
the Joint Commission, its joint groups, the International Commission to be 
set up as indicated below, its inspection teams and any other persons, supplies 
or equipment specifically authorized to enter the demilitarized zone by the Joint 
Commission. Freedom of movement shall be permitted across the territory 
under the military control of either side over any road or waterway which 
has to be taken between points within the demilitarized zone when such points 
are not connected by roads or waterways lying completely within the demili- 
tarized zone. 


CHAPTER II—PRINCIPLES AND PROCEDURE GOVERNING IMPLEMENTATION OF THE 
PRESENT AGREEMENT 


Article 10 

The Commanders of the Forces on each side, on the one side the Commander- 
in-Chief of the French Union forces in Indo-China and on the other side the 
Commander-in-Chief of the People’s Army of Viet-Nam, shall order and enforce 
the complete cessation of all hostilities in Viet-Nam by all armed forces under 
their control, including all units and personnel of the ground, naval and air 
forces. 

Article 11 

In accordance with the principle of a simultaneous cease-fire throughout 
Indo-China, the cessation of hostilities shall be simultaneous throughout all 
parts of Viet-Nam, in all areas of hostilities and for all the forces of the two 
parties. 

Taking into account the time effectively required to transmit the cease- 
fire order down to the lowest échelons of the combatant forces on both sides, 
the two parties are agreed that the cease-fire shall take effect completely and 
simultaneously for the different sectors of the country as follows: 

Northern Viet-Nam at 8.00 a. m. (local time) on 27 July 1954 
Central Viet-Nam at 8.00 a. m. (local time) on 1 August 1954 
Southern Viet-Nam at 8.00 a. m. (local time) on 11 August 1954 

It is agreed that Pekin mean time shall be taken as local time. 

From such time as the cease-fire becomes effective in Northern Viet-Nam, 
both parties undertake not to engage in any large-scale offensive action in any 
part of the Indo-Chinese theatre of operations and not to commit the air forces 
based on Northern Viet-Nam outside that sector. The two parties also under- 
take to inform each other of their plans for movement from one regrouping 
zone to another within twenty-five (25) days of the present Agreement’s entry 
into force. 

Article 12 

All the operations and movements entailed in the cessation of hostilities and 
regrouping must proceed in a safe and orderly fashion: 

(a) Within a certain number of days after the cease-fire Agreement shall 
have become effective, the number to be determined on the spot by the Trung 
Gia Military Commission, each party shall be responsible for removing and 
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neutralizing mines (including river- and sea-mines), booby traps, explosives 
and any other dangerous substances placed by it. In the event of its being 
impossible to complete the work of removal and neutralization in time, the 
party concerned shall mark the spot by placing visible signs there. All 
demolitions, mine fields, wire entanglements and other hazards to the free 
movement of the personnel of the Joint Commission and its joint groups, 
known to be present after the withdrawal of the military forces, shall be 
reported to the Joint Commission by the Commanders of the opposing forces 5 
(b) From the time of the cease-fire until regrouping is completed on either 
side of the demarcation line: 
(1) The forces of either party shall be provisionally withdrawn from 
the provisional assembly areas assigned to the other party 
(2) When one party’s forces withdraw by a route (road, rail, water 
Way, sea route) which passes through the territory of the other party 
(see Article 24), the latter party’s forces must provisionally withdraw 
three kilometres on each side of such route, but in such a manner as to 
avoid interfering with the movements of the civil population 


irticle 13 

From the time of the cease-fire until the completion of the movements from one 
regrouping zone into the other, civil and military transport aircraft shall follow 
air-corridors between the provisional assembly areas assigned to the French 
Union forces north of the demarcation line on the one hand and the Laotian fron- 
tier and the regrouping zone assigned to the French Union forces on the other 
hand 

The position of the air-corridors, their width, the safety route for single- 
engined military aircraft transferred to the south and the search and rescue 
procedure for aircraft in distress shall be determined on the spot by the Trung 
Gia Military Commission 


Article 14 


Political and administrative measures in the two regrouping zones, on either 
side of the provisional military demarcation line: 

(a) Pending the general elections which will bring about the unification 
of Viet-Nam, the conduct of civil administration in each regrouping zone 
shall be in the hands of the party whose forces are to be regrouped there in 
virtue of the present Agreement : 

(b) Any territory controlled by one party which is transferred to the 
other party by the regrouping plan shall continue to be administered by the 
former party until such date as all the troops who are to be transferred have 
completely left that territory so as to free the zone assigned to the party in 
question Krom then on, such territory shall be regarded as transferred to 
the other party, who shall assume responsibility for it. 

Steps shall be taken to ensure that there is no break in the transfer 
of responsibilities. For this purpose, adequate notice shall be given by 
the withdrawing party to the other party, which shall make the neces- 
Sary arrangements, in particular by sending administrative and police 
detachments to prepare for the assumption of administrative responsi- 
bility. The length of such notice shall be determined by the Trung Gia 
Military Commission. The transfer shall be effected in successive stages 
for the various territorial sectors 

The transfer of the civil administration of Hanoi and Haiphong to 
the authorities of the Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam shall be com- 
pleted within the respective time-limits laid down in Article 15 for 
military movements. 

(ce) Each party undertakes to refrain from any reprisals or diserimina- 
tion against persons or organizations on account of their activities during 
the hostilities and to guarantee their democratic liberties. 

(d) From the date of entry into force of the present Agreement until the 
movement of troops is completed, any civilians residing in a district con- 
trolled by one party who wish to go and live in the zone assigned to the other 
party shall be permitted and helped to do so by the authorities in that district. 


Article 15 

The disengagement of the combatants, and the withdrawals and transfers of 
military forces, equipment and supplies shall take place in accordance with the 
following principles: 
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(a) The withdrawals and transfers of the military forces, equipment and 
supplies of the two parties shall be completed within three hundred (300) 
days, as laid down in Article 2 of the present Agreement : 

(b) Within either territory successive withdrawals shall be made by 
sectors, portions of sectors or provinces. Transfers from one regrouping zone 
to another shall be made in successive monthly installments proportionate 
to the number of troops to be transferred ; 

(c) The two parties shall undertake to carry out all troop withdrawals 
and transfers in accordance with the aims of the present Agreement, shall 
permit no hostile act and shall take no step whatsoever which might hamper 
such withdrawals and transfers. They shall assist one another as far as 
this is possible ; 

(d) The two parties shall permit no destruction or sabotage of any public 
property and no injury to the life and property of the civil population. They 
shall permit no interference in local civil administration ; 

(e) The Joint Commission and the International Commission shall ensure 
that steps are taken to safeguard the forces in the course of withdrawal and 
transfer ; 

(f) The Trung Gia Military Commisson, and later the Joint Commission, 
shall determine by common agreement the exact procedure for the disengage 
nent of the combatanvs and for troop withdrawals and transfers, on the basis 
of the principles mentioned above and within the framework laid down 
below: 

1. The disengagement of the combatants, including the concentration 
of the armed forces of all kinds and also each party’s movements into the 
provisional assembly areas assigned to it and the other party’s provi 
sional withdrawal from it, shall be completed within a period not exceed 
ing fifteen (15) days after the date when the cease-fire becomes effective 

The general delineation of the provisional assembly areas is set out 
in the maps annexed to the present Agreement. 

In order to avoid any incidents, no troops shall be stationed less than 
1,500 metres from the lines delimiting the provisional assembly areas 

During the period until the transfers are concluded, all the coastal 
islands west of the following lines shall be included in the Haiphong 
perimeter : 

meridian of the southern point of Kebao Island 

northern coast of Ile Rousse (exeluding the island), extended 
as far as the meridian of Campha-Mines 

meridian of Campha-Mines. 

2. The withdrawals and transfers shall be effected in the following order 
and within the following periods (from the date of the entry into force of 
the present Agreement) : 


Forces of the French Union 


Hanoi perimeter S0 days 
Haiduong perimeter 100 days 
Haiphong perimeter 300 days 


Forces of the People’s Army of Viet-Nam 


Ham Tan and Xuyenmoc provisional assembly area SO days 
Central Viet-Nam provisional assembly area—first instalment 80 days 
Plaine des Jones provisional assembly area 100 days 
Central Viet-Nam provisional assembly area—second instal- 

ment 100 days 
Point Camau provisional assembly area 200 days 
Central Viet-Nam provisional assembly area—last instalment 300 days 


CHAPTER III—BAN ON INTRODUCTION OF FRESH TROOPS, MILITARY PERSONNEL, 
ARMS AND MUNITIONS. MILITARY BASES 
irticle 16 
With effect from the date of entry into force of the present Agreement, the 
introduction into Viet-Nam of any troop reinforcements and additional military 
personnel is prohibited. 


53761—54 4 
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t is understood, however, that the rotation of units and groups of personnel, 


the arrival in Viet-Nam of individual personnel on a temporary duty basis and 
the return to Viet-Nam of individual personnel after short periods of leave o1 
temporary duty outside Viet-Nam shall be permitted under the conditions laid 
down below: 







































(a) Rotation of units (defined in paragraph (c) of this Article) and 
groups of personnel shall not be permitted for French Union troops stationed 
north of the provisional military demarcation line laid down in Article 1 
of the present Agreement, during the withdrawal period provided for in 
Article 2 

However, under the heading of individual personnel not more that 
fifty (50) men, including officers, shall during any one month be pe! 
mitted to enter that part of the country north of the provisional mil 
tary demarcation line on a temporary duty basis or to return there after 
short periods of leave or temporary duty outside Viet-Nam. 

(b) “Rotation” is defined as the replacement of units or groups of pet 
sonnel by other units of the same échelon or by personnel who are arriving 
n Viet-Nam territory to do their overseas service there; 

(c) The units rotated shall never be larger than a battalion—or the corre 
sponding échelon for air and naval forces; 

(41) Rotation shall be conducted on a man-for-man basis, provided, how 
ever, that in any one quarter neither party shall introduce more than fifteen 
thousand five hundred (15,500) members of its armed forces into Viet-Nam 
under the rotation policy. 

(e) Rotation units (defined in paragraph (c) of this Article) and grou 
of personnel, and the individual personnel mentioned in this Article, shall 
enter and leave Viet-Nam only through the entry points enumerated in 
Article 20 below: 

(f) Each party shall notify the Joint Commission and the International 
Commission at least two days in advance of any arrivals or departures of 
units, groups of personnel and individual personnel in or from Viet-Nam 
Reports on the arrivals or departures of units, groups of personnel and 
individual personnel in or from Viet-Nam shall be submitted daily to the 
Joint Commission and the International Commission. 

Ajl the above-mentioned notifications and reports shall indicate the 
places and dates of arrival or departure and the number of persons 
arriving or departing. 

(g) The International Commission, through its Inspection Teams, shall 
supervise and inspect the rotation of units and groups of personnel and the 
arrival and departure of individual personnel as authorized above, at the 
points of entry enumerated in Article 20 below. 


(a) With effect from the date of entry into force of the present Agreement, 
the introduction into Viet-Nam of any reinforcements in the form of all 
types of arms, munitions and other war material, such as combat aircraft, 
naval craft, pieces of ordnance, jet engines and jet weapons and armoured 
vehicles, is prohibited 

(b) It is understood, however, that war material, arms and munition 
which have been destroyed, damaged, worn out or used up after the cessation 
of hostilities may be replaced on the basis of piece for piece of the same 
type and with similar characteristics. Such replacements of war material 
arms and munitions shall not be permitted for French Union troops stationed 
north of the provisional military demarcation line laid down in Article 1 of 
the present Agreement, during the withdrawal period provided for in 
Article 2. 

Naval craft may perform transport operations between the regrouping 
zones, 

(c) The war material, arms and munitions for replacement purposes 
provided for in paragraph (b) of this Article, shall be introduced into Viet 
Nam only through the points of entry enumerated in Article 20 below. War 
material, arms and munitions to be replaced shall be shipped from Viet-Nam 
only through the points of entry enumerated in Article 20 below: 

(d) Apart from the replacements permitted within the limits laid down in 
paragraph (b) of this Article, the introduction of war material, arms and 
munitions of all types in the form of unassembled parts for subsequent 
assembly is prohibited ; 
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(e) Each party shall notify the Joint Commission and the International 
Commission at least two days in advance of any arrivals or departures 
which may take place of war material, arms and munitions of all types 

In order to justify the requests for the roduction into Viet-Nam 
of arms, munitions and other war material (as defined in paragraph (a) 
of this Article) for replacement purposes, a report concerning each 
incoming shipment shall be submitted to the Joint Commission and the 
International Commission. Such reports shall indicate the use mad 
of the items so replaced. 


(f) The International Commissio1 through it Inspection Teams, shall 
Supervise and inspect the replacements permitted in the circumstances laid 


down in this Article, at the points of entry enumerated Article 20 below 


irticle 18 
oree of the present Agreement, the 


With effect from the date of entry into f ! 
establishment of new military bases is prohibited throughout Viet-Nam terri- 
tory. 

{rticle 19 


With effect from the date of entry into force of the present Agreement, no 
military base under the control of a foreign State may be established in the re 
grouping zone of either party ; the two parties shall ensure that the zones assigned 
to them do not adhere to any military alliance and are not used for the resump 
tion of hostilities or to further ana 


{rticle 20 








gressive policy 


The points of entry into Viet-Nam for rotation personnel and replacements 
of material are fixed as follows 
Zones to the north of the provisional military demarcation line: Laokay, 
Langson, Tien-Yen, Haiphong, Vinh, Dong-Hoi, Muong-Sen ; 
Zone to the south of the provisional military demarcation line: Tourane, 
Quinhon, Nhatrang, Bangoi, Saigon, Cap St. Jacques, Tanchau 


CHAPTER TV—PRISONERS OF WAR AND CIVILIAN INTERNEES 
irticle 21 
The liberation and repatriation of all prisoners of war and civilian internees 
detained by each of the two parties at the coming into force of the present 
Agreement shall be carried out under the following conditions : 

(a) All prisoners of war and civilian internees of Viet-Nam, French and 
other nationalities captured since the beginning of hostilities in Viet-Nam 
during military operations or in any other circumstances of war and in any 
part of the territory of Viet-Nam shall be liberated within a period of 
thirty (30) days after the date when the cease-fire becomes effective in 
each theatre. 

(b) The term “civilian internees” is understood to mean all persons who, 
having in any way contributed to the political and armed struggle between 
the two parties, have been arrested for that reason and have been kept in 
detention by either party during the period of hostilities 

(c) All prisoners of war and civilian internees held by either party shall 
be surrendered to the appropriate authorities of the other party, who shall 
give them all possible assistance in proceeding to their country of origin 
place of habitual residence or the zone of their choice. 


CHAPTER V—MISCELLANEOUS 

irticle 22 

The Commanders of the Forces of the two parties shall ensure that persons 
under their respective commands who violate any of the provisions of the present 
Agreement are suitably punished. 
Article 23 

In cases in which the place of burial is known and the existence of graves 
has been established, the Commander of the Forces of either party shall, within 
a specific period after the entry into foree of the Armistice Agreement, permit 
the graves service personnel of the other party to enter the part of Viet-Nam 
territory under their military control for the purpose of finding and removing 
the bodies of deceased military personnel of that party, including the bodies 
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of deceased prisoners of war. The Joint Commission shall determine the pro 
cedures and the time limit for the performance of this task. The Commanders 
of the Forces of the two parties shall communicate to each other all information 
in their possession as to the place of burial of military personnel of the other 
party. 
irticle 24 

The present Agreement shall apply to all the armed forces of either party. The 
armed forces of each party shall respect the demilitarized zone and the territory 
under the military control of the other party, and shall commit no act and under 
take no operation against the other party and shall not engage in blockade 
of any kind in Viet-Nam 

For the purposes of the present Article, the word “territory” includes territo 
rial waters and air space. 
irtiele 25 


The Commanders of the Forces of the two parties shall afford full protection 
and all possible assistance and co-operation to the Joint Commission and its 
joint groups and to the International Commission and its inspection teams in 
the performance of the functions and tasks assigned to them by the present 
\greement. 


irticle 26 


The costs involved in the operations of the Joint Commission and joint groups 
and of the International Commission ard its Insepection Teams shall be shared 
equally between the two parties 


irticle 27 


rhe signatories of the present Agreement and their successors in their func 
tions shall be responsible for ensuring the observance and enforcement of the 
terms and provisions thereof. The Commanders of the Forces of the two parties 
shall, within their respective commands, take all steps and make all arrangements 
necessary to ensure full compliance with all the provisions of the present Agree 
ment by all elements and military personnel under their command. 

The procedures laid down in the present Agreement shall, whenever necessary, 
be studied by the Commanders of the two parties and, if necessary, defined more 
specifically by the Joint Commission. 


Craprer VI—Jornt CoMMISSION AND INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION FOR 
SUPERVISION AND CONTROL IN VieT-NAM 


28 Responsibility for the execution of the agreement on the cessation of 
hostilities shall rest with the parties 

29. An International Commission shall ensure the control and supervision of 
this execution 

50. In order to facilitate, under the conditions shown below, the execution 
of provisions concerning joint actions by the two parties a Joint Commission 
shall be set up in Viet-Nam. 

1. The Joint Commission shall be composed of an equal number of repre- 
sentatives of the Commanders of the two parties. 

32. The Presidents of the delegations to the Joint Commission shall hold the 
rank of General. 

The Joint Commission shall set up joint groups the number of which shall 
he determined by mutual agreement between the parties. ‘The joint groups shall 
be composed of an equal number of officers from both parties. Their location 
on the demarcation line between the re-grouping zones shall be determined by 
the parties whilst taking into account the powers of the Joint Commission. 

33. The Joint Commission shall ensure the execution of the following provis 
ions of the Agreement on the cessation of hostilities : 

(a) A simultaneous and general cease-fire in Viet-Nam for all regular 
and irregular armed forces of the two parties. 

(b) A re-groupment of the armed forces of the two parties 

(c) Observance of the demarcation lines between the re-grouping 
zones and of the demilitarized sectors. 

Within the limits of its competence it shall help the parties to execute the 
said provisions, shall ensure liaison between them for the purpose of pre 
paring and carrying out plans for the application of these provisions, and 
shall endeavor to solve such disputed questions as may arise between the 
parties in the course of executing these provisions 
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34. An International Commission shall be set up for the control and supervision 
over the application of the provisions of the agreement on the cessation of 
hostilities in Viet-Nam. It shall be composed of representatives of the following 
States: Canada, India and Poland. 

It shall be presided over by the Representative of India. 

35. The International Commission shall set up fixed and mobile inspectior 
teams, composed of an equal number of officers appointed by each of the above 
mentioned States. The fixed teams shall be located at the following points: 
Laokay, Langson, Tien-Yen, Haiphong, Vinh, Dong-Hoi, Muong-Sen, Tourane, 
Quinhon, Nhatrang, Bangoi, Saigon, Cap St. Jacques, Tranchau. These points of 
location may, at a later date, be altered at the request of the Joint Comraission, 
or of one of the parties, or of the International Commission itself, by agreement 
between the International Commission and the command of the party concerned. 
The zones of action of the mobile teams shall be the regions bordering the land 
and sea frontiers of Viet-Nam, the demarcation lines between the re-grouping 
zones and the demilitarized zones. Within the limits of these zones they shall 
have the right to move freely and shall receive from the local civil and military 
authorities all facilities they may require for the fulfilment of their tasks 
(provision of personnel, placing at their disposal documents needed for supet 
vision, summoning witnesses necessary for holding enquiries, ensuring the 
security and freedom of movement of the inspection teams ete. . .). They shall 
have at their disposal such modern means of transport, observation and com 
munication as they may require. Beyond the zones of action as defined above, the 
mobile teams may, by agreement with the command of the party concerned, 
carry out other movements within the limits of the tasks given them by the 
present agreement. 

36. The International Commission shall be responsible for supervising the 
proper execution by the parties of the provisions of the agreement. For this 
purpose it shall fulfil the tasks of control, observation, inspection and investiga 
tion connected with the application of the provisions of the agreement on the 
cessation of hostilities, and it shall in particular: 

(a) Control the movement of the armed forces of the two parties, effected 
within the framework of the regroupment plan 

(b) Supervise the demarcation lines between the regrouping areas, and 
also the demilitarized zones. 

(ec) Control the operations of releasing prisoners of war and civilial 
internees. 

(d) Supervise at ports and airfields as well as along all frontiers of 
Viet-Nam the execution of the provisions of the agreement on the cessation 
of hostilities, regulating the introduction into the country of armed forces, 
military personnel and of all kinds of arms, munitions and war material 

37. The International Commission shall, through the medium of the inspection 
teams mentioned above, and as soon as possible either on its own initiative, 
or at the request of the Joint Commission, or of one of the parties, undertake 
the necessary investigations both documentary and on the ground. 

38. The inspection teams shall submit to the International Commission the 
results of their supervision, their investigation and their observations, further 
more they shall draw up such special reports as they may consider necessary or 
as may be requested from them by the Commission. In the case of a disagree 
ment within the teams, the conclusions of each member shall be submitted to the 
Commission. 

39. If any one inspection team is unable to settle an incident or considers that 
there is a violation or a threat of a serious violation the International Commis- 
sion shall be informed; the latter shall study the reports and the conclusions 
of the inspection teams and shall inform the parties of the measures which 
should be taken for the settlement of the incident, ending of the violation or 
removal of the threat of violation. 

40. When the Joint Commission is unable to reach an agreement on the inter 
pretation to be given to some provision or on the appraisal of a fact, the Inter- 
national Commission shall be informed of the disputed question. Its recommen 
dations shall be sent directly to the parties and shall be notified to the Joint 
Commission. 

41. The recommendations of the International Commission shall be adopted by 
majority vote, subject to the provisions contained in article 42. If the votes 
are divided the chairman’s vote shall be decisive. 

The International Commission may formulate recommendations concern 
ing amendments and additions which should be made to the provisions of 
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the agreement on the cessation of hostilities in Viet-Nam, in order to ensure 
a ire effective execution of that agreement. These recommendations shall 
he adopted unanimously 
2. When dealing with questions concerning violations, or threats of viola 
hich might lead to a resumption of hostilities, namely : 
1) Refusal by the armed forces of one party to effect the movements 
provided for in the regroupment plan ; 
(b) Violation by the armed forces of one of the parties of the regrouping 
ones, territorial waters, or air space of the other party; 


the dec ons of the International Commission must be unanimous 


I 


3. If one of the parties refuses to put into effect a recommendation of the 
nternational Commission, the parties concerned or the Commission itself shall 
nform the members of the Geneva Conference 

If the International Commission does not reach unanimity in the cases provided 

in article 42, it shall submit a majority report and one or more minority 
eports to the members of the Conference 
rhe International Commission shall inform the members of the Conference 
n all cases where its activity is being hindered 





International Commission shall be set up at the time of the cessation 
s in Indo-China in order that it should be able to fulfil the tasks 
rovided for ticle 36 








1. The International Commission for Supervision and Control in Viet-Nam 
l act in close co-operation with the International Commissions for Supervision 
Control in Cambodia and Laos 


The Secretaries-General of these three Commissions shall be responsible 
for co-ordinating their work and for relations between them. 
1§. The International Commission for Supervision and Control in Viet-Nam 
ay, after consultation with the International Commissions for Supervision and 
ntrol in Cambodia and Laos, and having regard to the development of the 
tion in Cambodia and Laos, progressively reduce its activities. Such a 
mn must be adopted unanimously 


17 All the provisions of the present Agreement save the second sub-paragraph 
f Article 11, shall ente nto force at 2400 hours (Geneva time) on 22 July 1954 
Done in Geneva at 2400 hours on the 20th of July 1954 in French and in 


et-N ese, both texts being equally authentic 


For the Commander-in-Chief of the For the Commander-in-Chief of the 
People Army of Viet-Nam French Union Forces in Indo-China 
I (JUANG But Brigadier-General DeLren 


VWinister of National Defence of the 


Democratic Re public of } t-Nam 


ANNEX TO THE AGREEMENT ON THE CESSATION OF HOSTILITIES IN Virt-NAM 


I. DELINEATION OF THE PROVISIONAL MILITARY DEMARCATION LINE AND THI 
DEMILITARIZED ZON! 


\rticle 1 of the Agreement; Reference Map: Indo-China 1/100,000) 


1) The provisional military demarcation line is fixed as follows, reading 


from east to west: 
the mouth of the Song Ben Hat (Cua Tung River) and the course of that 
river (known as the Rao Thanh in the mountains) to the village of Bo Ho Su. 
then the parallel of Bo Ho Su to the Laos-Viet-Nam frontier. 
(b) The demilitarized zone shall be delimited by Trung Gia Military Commis 
sion in accordance with the provisions of article 1 of the Agreement on the 
cessation of hostilities in Viet-Nam 
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Il. GENERAL DELINEATION OF THE PROVISIONAL ASSEMBLY AREAS 
(Article 15 of the Agreement; Reference Maps: Indo-China 1/400,000 ) 
(a NORTH VIET-NAM 


Delineation of the boundary of the provisional assembly area of the French Union 
forces 


1. The perimeter of Hanoi is delimited by the are of a circle with a radius of 
15 kilometres, having as its centre the right bank abutment of Doumer Bridge 


and running westwards from the Red River to the Rapids Canal in the north 
east. 
In this particular case no forees of the French Union shall be stationed less 
than 2 kilometres from this perimeter, on the inside thereof 
2. The perimeter of Haiphong shall be delimited by the Song-Van Ue as fat 
as Kim Thanh and a line running from the Song-Van-Ue three ki 
east of Kim Thanh to cut Road No. 18 two kilometres east of Mao-Khé. Thence 
a line running three kilometres north of Road 18 to Cho-Troi and a straight line 
from Cho-Troi to the Mong-Duong ferry. 
° 1 corridor contained between: 
In the south, the Red River from Thanh-Tri to Bang-Nho, thence a 
joining the latter point to Do-My (South-west of Kesat), Gia-Loe and Tien 
Kieu ; 


metres north 


In the north, a line running along the Rapid Canal at a distance of 
1,500 metres to the north of the Canal, passing three kilometres north of 
Pha-Lai and Seven Pagodas and thence F el to Road No. 18 to it 


point of intersection with the perimeter of Haiphong. 
Vote: Throughout the period of evacuation of the perimeter of Hat 


the river forces of the French Union shall enjoy complete freedom of 
movement on the Song-Van-U« And the forces of the People’s Army of 


Viet-Nam shall withdraw three kilometres south of the south bank of 
the Song-Van-Ue 
Boundary between the perimete of Hanoi and the e? eter of Haidu 


A straight line running from the Rapids Canal three kilometres west of Chi-ne 
and ending at Do-My (eight kilometres south-west of Kesat) 


Delineation of the boundary of the provisional assemb area of the forees of 
the Viet Nam People’s irw 7 south of the Col des Nuages p rrallel 





The perimeter of the Central Viet-Nam area shall consist of the administra 
tive boundaries of the provinces of Quang-Nagi sinh-Dinh as they were 
defined before the hostilities 





Three provisional assembly areas shall be provided for the forces of the 
People’s Army of Viet-Nam 
The boundaries of these areas are as follows: 
1. Xuyen-Moc, Ham-Tan A 

Western boundary: The course of the Song-Ray extended north 
wards as far as Road No. 1 to a point thereon eight kilometres east of 
the intersection of Road No. 1 and Road No. 3 

Northern boundary: Road No. 1 from the above-mentioned interse« 
tion to the intersection with Route Communale No. 9 situated 27 
kilometres west-south-west of Phanthiet and from that intersection a 
straight line to Kim Thanh on the coast. 

2. Plaine des Jones Area 

Northern boundary: The Viet-Nam-Cambodia frontier. 

Western boundary: A straight line from Tong-Binh to Binh-Thanh. 

Southern boundary: Course of the Fleuve Antérieur (Mekong) to ten 
kilometres south-east of Cao Lanh. From that point, a straight line as 
far as Ap-My-Dien, and from Ap-My-Dien a line parallel to and three 
kilometres east and then south of the Tong Doc-Loc Canal, this line 
reaches My-Hanh-Dong and thence Hung-Thanh-My. 

Eastern boundary: A straight line from Hung-Thanh-My running 
northwards to the Cambodian frontier south of Doi-Bao-Voi. 
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3. Point Camau Area 
Vorthern boundary: The Song-Cai-lon from its mouth to its junction 
with the Rach-Nuoc-Trong, thence the Rach-Nuoc-Trong to the bend 
five kilometres north-east of Ap-Xeo-La. Thereafter a line to the Ngan 
Dua Canal and following that Canal as far as Vinh-Hung. Finally, from 
Vinh-Hung a north-south line to the sea 





GENEVA CONFERENCE 
INDO-CHINA 


FINAL DECLARATION, dated the 21st July, 1954, of the Geneva Conference on the 
problem of restoring peace in Indo-China, in which the representatives of Cam 
bodia, the Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam, France, Laos, the People’s Republic 
of China, the State of Viet-Nam, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States of America took part. 


[| 1C/43/Revy. 2, 21 July 1954, Original: French] 


1. The Conference takes note of the agreements ending hostilities in Cambodia 
Laos and Viet-Nam and organizing international control and the supervision of 
he execution of the provisions of these agreements 

2. The Conference expresses satisfaction at the ending of hostilities in Cam 

bodia, Laos and Viet-Nam; the Conference expresses its conviction that the 
execution of the provisions set out in the present declaration and in the agree 
ments on the cessation of hostilities will permit Cambodia, Laos and Viet-Nam 
henceforth to play their part, in full independence and sovereignty, in the peace 
ful community of nations. 
3. The Conference takes note of the declarations made by the Governments 
of Cambodia and of Laos of their intention to adopt measures permitting all 
citizens to take their place in the national community, in particular by partici 
pating in the next general elections, which, in conformity with the constitutior 
of each of these countries, shall take place in the course of the year 1955, by 
secret ballot and in conditions of respect for fundamental freedoms. 

t. The Conference takes note of the clauses in the agreement on the cessation 
of hostilities in Viet-Nam prohibiting the introduction into Viet-Nam of foreign 
troops and military personnel as well as of all kinds of arms and munitions. The 
Conference also takes note of the declarations made by the Governments o 
Cambodia and Laos of their resolution not to request foreign aid, whether in 
War material, in personnel or in instructors except for the purpose of the effective 
defence of their territory and, in the case of Laos, to the extent defined by the 
agreements on the cessation of hostilities in Laos 





>. The Conference takes note of the clauses in the agreement on the cessation 
of hostilities in Viet-Nam to the effect that no military base under the control 
of a foreign State may be established in the regrouping zones of the two parties, 
the latter having the obligation to see that the zones allotted to them shall not 
constitute part of any military alliance and shall not be utilized for the resump 
tion of hostilities or in the service of an aggressive policy. The Conference also 
takes note of the declarations of the Governments of Cambodia and Laos to 
the effect that they will not join in any agreement with other States if this agree 
ment includes the obligation to participate in a military alliance not in con 
formity with the principles of the Charter of the United Nations or, in the case 
of Laos, with the principles of the agreement on the cessation of hostilities in 
Laos or, so long as their security is not threatened, the obligation to establish 
bases on Cambodian or Laotian territory for the military forees of foreign 
Powers 

6. The Conference recognizes that the essential purpose of the agreement re 
lating to Viet-Nam is to settle military questions with a view to ending hostilities 
and that the military demarcation line is provisional and should not in any way 
be interpreted as constituting a political or territorial boundary. The Confer 
ence expresses its conviction that the execution of the provisions set out in the 
present declaration and in the agreement on the cessation of hostilities creates 
the necessary basis for the achievement in the near future of a political settle 
ment in Viet-Nam 





yo" 
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7. The Conference declares that, so far as Viet-Nam is concerned, the settle 
ment of political problems, effected on the basis of respect for the principles of 
independence, unity and territorial integrity, shall permit the Viet-Namese people 
to enjoy the fundamental freedoms, guaranteed by democratic institutions estab 
lished as a result of free general elections by secret ballot In order to ensure 
that sufficient progress in the restoration of peace has been made, and that all 
the necessary conditions obtain for free expression of the national will, general 
elections shall be held in July 1956, under the supervision of an international 
colnmission composed of representatives of the Member States of the Interna 
tional Supervisory Commission, referred to in the agreement on the cessation of 
hostilities. Consultations will be held on this subject between the competent 
representative authorities of the two zones from 20 July 1955 onwards 

8. The provisions of the agreements on the cessation of hostilities intended 
to ensure the protection of individuals and of property must be most strictly 
applied and must, in particular, allow everyone in Viet-Nam to decide freely in 
which zone he wishes to live 

9%. The competent representative authorities of the Northern and Southern 
zones of Viet-Nam, as well as the authorities of Laos and Cambodia, must not 
permit any individual or collective reprisals against persons who have collab 
orated in any way with one of the parties during the war, or against members 
of such persons’ families 

10. The Conference takes note of the declaration of the Government of the 
French Republic to the effect that it is ready to withdraw its troops from the 
territory of Cambodia, Laos and Viet-Nam, at the request of the governments 
concerned and within periods which shall be fixed by agreement between the 
parties except in the cases where, by agreement between the two parties, a cer- 
tain number of French troops shall remain at specified peints and for a specified 
time. 

11. The Conference takes note of the declaration of the French Government 
to the effect that for the settlement of all the problems connected with the 
re-establishment and consolidation of peace in Cambodia, Laos and Viet-Nam, 
the French Government will proceed from the principle of respect for the inde 
pendence and soVereignty, unity and territorial integrity of Cambodia, Laos and 
Viet-Nam 

12. In their relations with Cambodia, Laos and Viet-Nam, each member of the 
Geneva Conference undertakes to respect the sovereignty, the independence, the 
unity and the territorial integrity of the above-mentioned states, and to refrain 
from any interference in their internal affairs. 

13. The members of the Conference agree to consult one another on any question 
which may be referred to them by the International Supervisory Commission, 
in order to study such measures as may prove necessary to ensure that the 
agreements on the cessation of hostilities in Cambodia, Laos and Viet-Nam are 
respected. 


GENEVA CONFERENCE 
INDO-CHINA 
DECLARATION BY THE ROYAL GOVERNMENT OF CAMBODIA 
(Reference: Article 3 of the Final Declaration) 
[IC /44 Rev. 1, 21 July 1954, Original: French] 


The Royal Government of Cambodia, 

In the desire to ensure harmony and agreement among the peoples of the 
Kingdom, 

Declares itself resolved to take the necessary Measures to integrate all citizens, 
without discrimination, into the national community and to guarantee them the 
enjoyment of the rights and freedoms for which the Constitution of the Kingdom 
provides ; 

Affirms that all Cambodian citizens may freely participate as electors or candi- 
dates in general elections by secret ballot. 
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GENEVA CONFERENCE 
INDO-CHINA 
DECLARATION BY THE ROYAL GOVERNMENT OF LAOS 
(Reference: Article 3 of the Final Declaration) 
[IC /45 Rey. 1, 21 July 1954, Original: French] 


The Royal Government of Laos, 

In the desire to ensure harmony and agreement among the peoples of the 
Kingdom, 

Declares itself resolved to take the necessary measures to integrate all citi- 
zens, without discrimination, into the national community and to guarantee 
them the enjoyment of the rights and freedoms for which the Constitution of the 
Kingdom provides ; 

Affirms that all Laotian citizens may freely participate as electors or candi- 
dates in general elections by secret ballot; 

Announces, furthermore, that it will promulgate measures to provide for spe- 
cial representation in the Royal Administration of the provinces of Phang Saly 
and Sam Neua during the interval between the cessation of hostilities and the 
general elections of the interests of Laotian nationals who did not support the 
Royal forces during hostilities 


GENEVA CONFERENCE 
INDO-CHINA 
DECLARATION BY THE ROYAL GOVERNMENT OF CAMBODIA 
(Reference: Articles 4 and 5 of the Final Declaration ) 
[IC /46/Rev. 2, 21 July, 1954, Cambedia, Original: French] 


The Royal Government of Cambodia is resolved never to take part in an 
aggressive policy and never to permit the territory of Cambodia to be utilised in 
the service of such a policy. 

The Royal Government of Cambodia will not join in any agreement with other 
states, if this agreement carries for Cambodia the obligation to enter into a 
military alliance not in conformity with the principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations, or, as long as its security is not threatened, the obligation to 
establish bases on Cambodian territory for the military forces of foreign powers. 

The Royal Government of Cambodia is resolved to settle its international 
disputes by peaceful means, in such a manner as not to endanger peace, interna- 
tional security and justice. 

During the period which will elapse between the date of the cessation of hostili- 
ties in Viet-Nam and that of the final settlement of political problems in this 
country, the Royal Government of Cambodia will not solicit foreign aid in war 
material, personnel or instructors except for the purpose of the effective defence 
of the territory. 


GENEVA CONFERENCE 
INDO-CHINA 
DECLARATION OF THE ROYAL GOVERNMENT oF LAOS 
(Articles 4 and 5 of the Final Declaration) 
[IC/47/Rev. 1, 21 July 1954, Original: French] 

The Royal Government of Laos is resolved never to pursue a policy of aggres- 
sion and will never permit the territory of Laos to be used in furtherance of such 
a policy. 

The Royal Government of Laos will never join in any agreement with other 


States if this agreement includes the obligation for the Royal Government of 
Laos to participate in a military alliance not in conformity with the principles 
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of the Charter of the United Nations or with the principles of the agreement on 
the cessation of hostilities or, unless its security is threatened, the obligation 
to establish bases on Laotian territory for military forces of foreign powers. 

The Royal Government of Laos is resolved to settle its international disputes 
by peaceful means so that international peace and security and justice are not 
endangered. 

During the period between the cessation of hostilities in Viet-Nam and the 
final settlement of that country’s political problems, the Royal Government of 
Laos will not request foreign aid, whether in war material, in personnel or in 
instructors, except for the purpose of its effective territorial defence and to the 
extent defined by the agreement on the cessation of hostilities. 


GENEVA CONFERENCE 
INDO-CHINA 
DECLARATION BY THE GOVERNMENT OF THE FRENCH REPUBLI 
(Reference: Article 10 of the Final Declaration) 
[I1C/48 Rev. 1, 21 July 1954, Original: French] 

The Government of the French Republic declares that it is ready to withdraw 
its troops from the territory of Cambodia, Laos and Viet-Nam, at the request of 
the Governments concerned and within a period which shall be fixed by agreement 
between the parties, except in the cases where, by agreement between the two 
parties, a certain number of French troops shall remain at specified points and 
for a specified time. 

GENEVA CONFERENCE 
INDO-CHINA 
DECLARATION BY THE GOVERNMENT OF THE FRENCH Repusii 
(Reference: Article 11 of the Final Declaration) 
[I1C/49 Rev. 1, 21 July 1954, Original: French] 


For the settlement of all the problems connected with the re-establishment and 
consolidation of peace in Cambodia, Laos and Viet-Nam, the French Government 
will proceed from the principle of respect for the independence and sovereignty, 
the unity and territorial integrity of Cambodia, Laos and Viet-Nam 





GENEVA CONFERENCE 
INDO-CHINA 
DRAFT SUBMITTED BY THE DELEGATION OF THE STATE OF VIET-NAM 


(Amendment for insertion between Article 11 and present Article 12 of the 
Declaration )} 


[IC /50, 20 July 1954, Original; French | 


The Conference takes note of the declaration of the Government of the State 
of Viet-Nam undertaking: 
-to make and support every effort to re-establish a real and lasting peace 
in Viet-Nam ; 
not to use force to resist the procedures for carrying the cease-fire into 
effect, although it deems them to be inconsistent with the will of the nation; 
to pursue the achievement of the aspirations of the Viet-Nam people 
with all the means conferred upon it by the national independence and sov- 
ereignty solemnly recognized by France. 
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GENEVA CONFERENCE 
INDO-CHINA 
AGREEMENT ON THE CESSATION OF HOSTILITIES IN LAOS 
[1C/51, Rev. 1, 20 July 1954, Original: French] 


CHAPTER I—CErEASE-FIRE AND EVACUATION OF FOREIGN ARMED FORCES AND 
FOREIGN MILITARY PRBRSONNEI 


The Commanders of the armed forces of the parties in Laos shall order and 
enforce the complete cessation of all hostilities in Laos by all armed forces 
under their control, including all units and personnel of the ground, naval and 
air forces 


{rticle 2 


In accordance with the principle of a simultaneous cease-fire throughout Indo 
China the cessation of hostilities shall be simultaneous throughout the ter 
ritory of Laos in all combat areas and for all forces of the two parties 

In order to prevent any mistake or misunderstanding and to ensure that 
both the cessation of hostilities and the disengagement and movements of the 
opposing forces are in fact Simultaneous. 

(a) Taking into account the time effectively required to transmit the 
cease-fire order down to the lowest échelons of the combatant forces on 
both sides, the two parties are agreed that the complete and simultaneous 
cease-fire throughout the territory of Laos shall become effective at 8 
hours (local time) on 6 August 1954. It is agreed that Pekin meantime 
shall be taken as local time 

(b) The Joint Commission for Laos shall draw up a schedule for the other 
operations resulting from the cessation of hostilties 

Vote: The cease-fire shall become effective 15 days after the entry into 
force of the present Agreement. 


irticle 3 


All operations and movements entailed by the cessation of hostilities and re 
grouping must proceed in a safe and orderly fashion : 

(a) Within a number of days to be determined on the spot by the Joint 
Commission in Laos each party shall be responsible for removing and neu 
tralizing mines, booby traps, explosives and any other dangerous substance 
placed by it In the event of its being impossible to complete the work of 
removal and neutralization in time, the party concerned shall mark the spot 
by placing visible signs there. 

(b) As regards the security of troops on the move following the lines of 
communication in accordance with the schedule previously drawn up by the 
Joint Armistice Commission in Laos, and the safety of the assembly areas, 
detailed measures shall be adopted in each case by the Joint Armistice Com 
mission in Laos. In particular, while the forces of one party are withdraw 
ing by a line of communication passing through the territory of the other 
party (road or waterways) the forces of the latter party shall provisionally 
withdraw two kilometres on either side of such line of communication, but in 
such a manner as to avoid interfering with the movement of the civil 
population. 

irri le } 
The withdrawals and transfers of military forces, supplies and equipment 
shall be effected in accordance with the following principles : 

(a) The withdrawals and transfers of the military forces, supplies and 
equipment of the two parties shall be completed within a period of 120 days 
from the day on which the Armistice Agreement enters into force. 

The two parties undertake to communicate their transfer plans to 
each other, for information, within 25 days of the entry into force of the 
present Agreement. 

(b) The withdrawals of the Viet-Namese People’s Volonteers from Laos 
to Viet-Nam shall be effected by provinces. The position of those volunteers 
who were settled in Laos before the hostilities shall form the subject of a 
special convention. 
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(c) The routes for the withdrawal of the forces of the French Union 
and Viet-Namese People’s Volonteers in Laos from Laotian territory shall 
be fixed on the spot by the Joint Commission 

(d) The two parties shall guarantee that the withdrawals and transfers 
of all forces will be effected in accordance with the purposes of this Agree 
ment, and that they will not permit any hostile action or take action of 
any kind whatever which might hinder such withdrawals or transfers rhe 
parties shall assist each other as far as possible 

(e) While the withdrawals and transfers of the torces are proceeding, the 
two parties shall not permit any destruction or sabotage of any public 





property or any attack on the life or property of the local civilian population 
They shall not permit any interference with the loeal civil administration 

(f) The Joint Commission and the International Commission shall super 
vise the implementation of measures to ensure the safety of the forces during 
withdrawal and transfer 

(g) The Joint Commission in Laos shall determine the detailed procedures 
for the withdrawals and transfers of the forces in accordance with the above 
mentioned principles 


irticle 5 


During the days immediately preceding the cease-fire each party undertakes 


not to engage in any large-scale operation between the time when the Agreement 
on the cessation of hostilities is signed at Geneva and the time when the cease 


fire comes into effect 


CHAPTER II—PROHIBITION OF THE INTRODUCTION OF FRESH TROOPS, MILITARY 
PERSONNEL, ARMAMENTS AND MUNITIONS 

irticle 6 

With effect from the proclamation of the cease-fire the introduction into 
Laos of any reinforcements of troops or military personnel from outside Laotian 
territory is prohibited 

Nevertheless, the French High Command may leave a specified number of 
French military personnel required for the training of the Laotian National 
Army in the territory of Laos; the strength of such personnel shall not exceed 
one thousand five hundred (1,500) officers and non-commissioned officers 


trticle 7 


Upon the entry into force of the present Agreement, the establishment of 
new military bases is prohibited throughout the territory of Laos 


Article & 


The High Command of the French forces shall maintain in the territory of 
Laos the personnel required for the maintenance of two French military estab 
lishments, the first at Seno and the second in the Mekong valley, either in the 
province of Vientiane or downstream from Vientiane 

The effectives maintained in these military establishments shall not exceed 
a total of three thousand five hundred (3,500) men 
Article 9 

Upon the entry into force of the present Agreement and in accordance with 
the declaration made at the Geneva Conference by the Royal Government 
Laos on 20. July 1954, the introduction into Laos of armaments, munitions and 
military equipment of all kinds is prohibited, with the exception of a specifi 
quantity of armaments in categories specified as necessary for the defence of Laos 
Article 10 

The new armaments and military personnel permitted to enter Laos 
accordance with the terms of Article 9 above shall enter Laos at the following 
points only: Luang-Prabang, Xieng-Khouang, Vientiane, Seno, Paksé, Savannak 
het and Tchépone. 


CHAPTER III—DISENGAGEMENT OF THE I’oRrCES—ASSEMBLY AREAS 
CONCENTRATION AREAS 


Article 11 

The disengagement of the armed forces of both sides, iding concentration 
of the armed forces, movements to rejoin the provisional assembly areas allotted 
to one party and provisional withdrawal movements by the other party, shall be 


completed within a period not exceeding fifteen (15) days after the cease fire 
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Article 12 
The Joint Commission in Laos shall fix the site and boundaries: 

of the five (5) provisional assembly areas for the reception of the Viet 
namese People’s Volunteer Forces, 

of the five (5) provisional assembly areas for the reception of the French 
forces in Laos, 

of the twelve (12) provisional assembly areas, one to each province, for 
the reception of the fighting units of “Pathet Lao”. 

The forces of the Laotian National Army shall remain in situ during the 
entire duration of the operations of disengagement and transfer of foreign 
forces and fighting units of “Pathet Lao” 


Article 18 
The foreign Forces shall be transferred outside Laotian territory as follows: 
(1) French Forees: The French forces will be moved out of Laos by road 
(along routes laid down by the Joint Commission in Laos) and also by air 
and inland waterway: 
2) Vietnamese People’s Volunteer forces: These forces will be moved out 
of Laos by land, along routes and in accordance with a schedule to be deter- 
mined by the Joint Commission in Laos in accordance with principle of 
simultaneous withdrawal of foreign forces. 


Article 14 

Pending a political settlement, the fighting units of “Pathet Lao’, concentrated 
in the provisional assembly areas, shall move into the Provinces of Phongsaly and 
Sam-Neua, except for any military personnel who wish to be demobilised where 
they are. They will be free to move between these two Provinces in a corridor 
along the frontier between Laos and Viet-Nam bounded on the south by the 
Line SOP KIN, NA MI-SOP SANG, MUONG SON. 

Concentration shall be completed within one-hundred-and-twenty (120) days 
from the date of entry into force of the present Agreement 


{ 


irticle 15 

Each party undertakes to refrain from any reprisals or discrimination against 
persons or organizations for their activities during the hostilities and also under- 
takes to guarantee their democratic freedoms 


CHAPTER IV—PRISONERS OF WAR AND CIVILIAN INTERNEES 


Article 16 

The liberation and repatriation of ali prisoners of war and civilian internees 
detained by each of the two parties at the coming into force of the present 
Agreement sha!l be carried out under the following conditions: 

(a) All prisoners of war and civilian internees of Laotian and other 
nationalities captured since the beginning of hostilities in Laos, during 
military operations or in any other circumstances of war and in any part of 
the territory of Laos, shall be liberated within a period of thirty (380) days 
after the date when the cease-fire comes into effect. 

(b) The term “civilian internees” is understood to mean all persons who, 
having in any way contributed to the political and armed strife between 
the two parties, have been arrested for that reason or kept in detention by 
either party during the period of hostilities. 

(c) All foreign prisoners of war captured by either party shall be sur 
rendered to the appropriate authorities of the other party, who shall give 
them all possible assistance in proceeding to the destination of their choice. 


CHAPTER V——-MISCELLANEOUS 
Article 17 
The Commanders of the forces of the two parties shall ensure that persons 
under their respective Commands who violate any of the provisions of the present 
Agreement are suitably punished. 


irticle 18 

In cases in which the place of burial is known and the existence of graves 
has been established, the Commander of the forces of either party shall, within 
a specified period after the entry into force of the present Agreement, permit the 
graves service of the other party to enter that part of Laotian territory under 
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his military control for the purpose of finding and removing the bodies of de 
ceased military personnel of that party, including the bodies of deceased prison 
ers of war 

fhe Joint Commission shall fix the procedures by which this task is carried out 
and the time limits within which it must be completed. The Commanders of the 
forces of each party shall communicate to the other all information in his pos 
session as to the place of burial of military personnel of the other party. 


irticle 19 


The present Agreement shall apply to all the armed forces of either party 
The armed forces of each party shall respect the territory under the military 
eontrol of the other party, and engage in no hostile act against the other party 

lor the purpose of the present article the word “territory” includes territorial 
waters and air space, 

Article 20 

The Commander of the forces of the two parties shall afford full protection 
and all possible assistance and co-operation to the Joint Commission and its 
joint organs and to the International Commission and its inspection teams in the 
performance of the functions and tasks assigned to them by the present 
Agreement. 


Article 21 
The costs involved in the operation of the Joint Commission and its joint groups 


and of the International Commission and its inspection teams shall be shared 
equally between the two parties. 
Article 22 

The signatories of the present Agreement and their successors in their fune 
tions shall be responsible for the observance and enforcement of the terms and 
provisions thereof. The Commanders of the forces of the two parties shall, 
Within their respective commands, take all steps and make all arrangements 
necessary to ensure full compliance with all the provisions of the present Agree 
ment by all military personnel under their command. 
Article 23 

The procedures laid down in the present Agreement shall, whenever necessary, 
be examined by the Commanders of the two parties and, if necessary, defined 
more specifically by the Joint Commission. 


CHAPTER VI—.JOINT COMMISSION AND INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION FOR SUPERVISION 
AND CONTROL IN LAOS 
Article 24 
Responsibility for the execution of the Agreement on the cessation of hostilities 
shall rest with the parties. 


Article 25 
An International Commission shall be entrusted with control and supervision 

over the application of the provisions of the Agreement on the cessation of hos 

tilities in Laos. It shall be composed of representatives of the following States: 

Canada, India and Poland. It shall be presided over by the representative of 

India. Its headquarters shall be at Vientiane. 

Article 26 

The International Commission shall set up fixed and mobile inspection teams, 
composed of an equal number of officers appointed by each of the above-mentioned 
States. 

The fixed teams shall be located at the following points: Paksé, Seno, Tché 
pone, Vientiane, Nieng-Khonang, Phongsaly, Sophao (province of Samneua). 
These points of location may, at a later date, be altered by agreement between 
the Government of Laos and the International Commission 

The zones of action of the mobile teams shall be regions borderir 
frontiers of Laos. Within the limits of their zones of action, the) i 
the right to move freely and shall receive from the local civil and military aut 
ities all facilities they may require for the fulfilment of their tasks (provisions 
of personnel, access to documents needed for supervision, summoning of witnesses 
needed for holding enquiries, the security and freedom of movement of the in 
spection teams ete. ...). They shall have at their disposal such modern means 
of transport, observation and communication as they may require. 
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e 


mobile teams may, with the 


Outside the zones of action defined above, the 
as required by 


agreement of the Command of the party concerned, move about 
the tasks assigned to them by the present Agreement 


irticle 27 

The International Commission shall be responsible for supervising the execu 
tion by the parties of the provisions of the present Agreement For this purpose 
t shall fulfil the functions of control, observation, inspection and investigation 
onnected with the implementation of the provisions of the Agreement on the ces 
sation of hostilities, and shall in particular 

(a) Control the withdrawal of foreign forces in accordance with the 
provisions of the Agreement on the cessation of hostilities and see that 
frontiers are respected ; 

(hb) Control the release of prisoners of war and civilian internees ; 

(c) Supervise, at ports and airfields and along all the frontiers of Laos, 
the implementation of the provisions regulating the introduction into Laos 
of military personnel and war materials 

(d) Supervise the implementation of the clauses of the Agreement on the 
cessation of hostilities relating to rotation of personnel and to supplies for 
French Union security forces maintained in Laos 


Irticle 2s 

A Joint Commission shall be set up to facilitate the implementation of the 
clauses relating to the withdrawal of foreign forces 

Che Joint Commission shall form joint groups, the number of which shall be 
decided by mutual agreement between the parties 

The Joint Commission shall facilitate the implementation of the clauses of 








it 
the agreement on the cessation of hostilities relating to the simultaneous and 
general cease-fire in Laos for all regular and irregular armed forces of the two 
parties 

It shall assist the parties in the implementation of the said clauses; it shall 
ensure liaison between them for the purpose of preparing and carrying out 
plans for the implementation of the said clauses; it shall endeavour to settle any 
disputes between the parties arising out of the implementation of these clauses 
The joint groups shall follow the forces in their movements and shall be dis 


banded once the withdrawal plans have been carried out 


irticle 29 
The Joint Commission and the joint groups shall be composed of an equal 


number of representatives of the commands of the parties concerned 


> 


irtficle 30 

The International Commission shall, through the medium of the inspection 
teams mentioned above, and as soon as possible, either on its own initiative, or 
at the request of the Joint Commission, or of one of the parties, undertake the 


necessary investigations both documentary and on the ground 


irticle 31 

The inspection teams shall submit to the International Commission the results 
of their supervision, investigation and observations; furthermore, they shall 
draw up such special reports as they may consider necessary or as may be 
requested from them by the Commission. In the case of a disagreement within 


the teams, the findings of each member shall be transmitted to the Commission 


i 

an inspection team is unable to settle an incident or considers that there is 
i ion ora threat of a serious violation, the International Commission shall 
be formed: the latter shall examine the reports and findings of the inspection 
teams and shall inform the parties of the measures which should be taken for 
he seitlement of the incident, ending of the violation or removal of the threat of 
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Article 33 


When the Joint Commission is unabl 


pretation of a provision or on the apyn 


inission shall be informed of the d sputed questio! 


be sent directly to the parties and shall} 
Lrticle a4 

The recommendations of the Inte 
majority vote, subject to the provision 


are equally divided, the chairman’s vote 
Che International ¢ HINISSLON Thay 


ments and additions which should be 


on the cessation of hostilities in Laos, in 
of the said Agreement These recommene 


\ 


On questions Concerning Vi 
to a resumption of hostilities, and in par 
n refusal bv foreign ar df 
in the withdrawal pla 
(hb) violation or threat of violati 
armed forces, 
the decisions of the International Conn 
irticle 36 
If one of the partie relLuse 
Commission into effect, the parties cone 
inform the members of the Geneva Cont 
If the International Commission does 


] 

vided for in article 35, it shall transn 

minority reports to the members of the ¢ 
The International Commissi« sha 


of all cases in which its wot s being h 


irticle 37 


The International Commission shall be 


hostilities in Indo-China n order that 


scribed in article 27 


Article 38 

The International Commission for Su 
in close co-operation with the Intern: 
Cambodia. 

The Secretaries-General of these thre 
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lisal of a fact. the International Con 


mendations sha 





e notitie t l ( mmission 
tion: Commission sha be adopted by 
s contained in article 35 If the votes 
shall be decisive 
ke t end conce ing amend 
ule to e p isl s reement 
order to ensure re itior 
| hi | dop ly 
Ss, whi night lead 


ces to effect the movements provided for 


pervision and Control in Laos shall act 
itional Commissions in Viet-Nam and 


e Commissions sha he responsible for 


l 


co-ordinating their work and for relations between then 


irticle 39 


The International Commission for Sup 


ervision and Control in Laos may, after 


consultation with the International Commissions in Cambodia and Viet-Nam, 
having regard to the development of the situation in Cambodia and Viet-Nam, 


progressively reduce its activities. Such 
These recommendations shall be adoptec 


CHAPTI 
Article 40 


All the provisions of the present Agree 
shall enter into force at 24 hours (Genev: 
Article 41 

Done in Geneva (Switzerland) on 20 
language. 


a decision must be reduced unanimously 
1 unanimously 


rk VII 


‘ment. save paragraph (a) of Article 2 
i time) on 22 July 1954 


July 1954, at 24 hours, in the French 
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GENEVA CONFERENCE 


INDO-CHINA 


AG MENT ON 1 CESSATION OF HOSTILITIES IN CAMBODIA 
1¢ YL July. 1954, Origina Ire h] 
( AI I I’RING AND CONDITIONS GOVERNING I CUTION O HE ¢ ASE-F IRE 


As from twenty-third July 1954 at OSOO hours Pekin mean time) complete 


essiution of all hostilities thi ighout Cambodia shall be ordered and enfore 
the Commanders of the Armed Forces of the two parties for all troops 
n f tl ind, 1 ind fo 1 thei niroe 
i ‘ 
conformity with the principle of a simultaneous cease e throughont tndo 
‘ na, there shall be a simultaneous cessation of host ies throughout Cambodia 
( Dut revusandt i hel ( vo irties 
Loo ite anv mistake or misunderstanding and to ensure that th the er 
f | filities ay n other Opn fton A] s oy fre CeSSILTLO of hostilities a 
s ul il us 
(a) due allowance being made for the time actually required for trans- 


| 
mission of the cease-fire order down to the lowest échelons of the combatant 
forces of both sides, the two parties are agreed that the complete and 
simultaneous cease-fire throughout the territory of Cambodia shall become 
effective at S hours (local time) on 7 Angust 1954 It is agreed that Pekin 
mean time shall be taken as local time. 

(b) Each side shall comply strictly with the time-table jointly agreed upon 
between the parties for the execution of all operations connected with the 


eessation of hostilities 
irticl 
All operations and movements connected with the execution of the vessation 


hostilities must be carried out in a safe and orderly fashion 


a) Within a number of days to be determined by the Commanders of both 

es, after the cease re s been ac eved, each party shall be responsible 

f emoving and neutralizing mines, booby traps, explosives and any other 
erous devices placed by it. Should it be impossible to complete removal 

nd neutralization before departure, the party concerned will mark the spot 
placing visible signs Sites thus cleared of mines and any other obstacles 


to the free movement of the personnel of the International Commission and 
the Joint Commission shall be notified to the latter by the local military 
Commanders 
hb) Any incidents that may arise between the forces of the two sides and 
may result from mistakes or misunderstandings shall be settled on the spot 
)as to restrict their scope 


(c) During the days immediately preceding the cease-fire each party unde 
takes t To engage in any large-scale operation between the time when the 
Agreement on the cessation of hostilities is signed at Geneva and the time 
when the cease-fire comes into effect 

( APTER IT—PrOcEDURI R THE WITHDRAWAL OF THE FOREIGN ARMED Forces AND 
FOREIGN MILITARY PERSONNEL FROM THE TERRITORY OF CAMBODIA 
1 C4 


1. The withdrawal outside the territory of Cambodia shall apply to: 
a) the armed forces and military Combatant personnel of the French 


Union 

b) the combatant formations of all types which hove entered the territory 
of Cambodia from other countries or regions of the peninsula 

(¢) all the foreign elements (or Cambodians ne itives of Cambodia) in 
he military formations of anv kind « holding ‘ SOI funet s in | 
political or military, administrati ‘ ir ne ilo oor il bodies 
having worked in liaison with the Viet-N military units 

”. The withdrawals of the force nd elements referred to in the fore 


oing paragra ‘hs ! thelr mutitary up] lies and miteriais must be com 
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pleted within 90 days reckoning from the entry into force of the present 
Agreement. 

3. The two parties shall guarantee that the withdrawals of all the forces 
will be effected in accordance with the purposes of the Agreement, and that 
they will not permit any hostile action or take any action likely to create 
difficulties for such withdrawals. They shall assist one another as far as 
possible. 

4. While the withdrawals are proceeding, the two parties shall not perm 
any destruction or sabotage of public property or any attack on the life o1 
property of the civilian population. They sh 
with the local civil administration. 

5. The Joint Commission and the International Supervisory Commissior 
shall supervise the execution of measures to ensure the safety of the forces 
during withdrawal. 

6. The Joint Commission in Cambodia shall determine the detailed pro 
cedures for the withdrawals of the forces on the basis of the above-mentioned 


principle s. 


ali not permit any interference 


CHuaApreR ILI—OTnHeER QUESTIONS 


A. THE KHMER ARMED FORCES, NATIVES OF CAMBODIA 
{rticle 5 

The two parties shall undertake that within thirty days after the cease-fire 
order has been proclaimed, the Khmer Resistance Forces shall be demobilized on 
the spot : simultaneously, the troops of the Royal Khmer Army shall abstain from 
taking any hostile action against the Khmer Resistance Forces 
irticle 6 

The situation of these nationals shall be decided in the light of the Declaration 
made by the Delegation of Cambodia at the Geneva Conference, reading as 
follows: 

“The Royal Government of Cambodia, 

In the desire to ensure harmony and agreement among the peoples of the 
Kingdom, 

Declares itself resolved to take the necessary measures to integrate all 
citizens, without discrimination, into the national community and to guar 
antee them the enjoyment of the rights and freedoms for which the Consti- 
tution of the Kingdom provides; 

Affirms that all Cambodian citizens may freely participate as electors or 
candidates in general elections by secret ballot.” 

No reprisals shall be taken against the said nationals or their families, each 
national being entitled to the enjoyment, without any discrimination as com 
pared with other nationals, of all constitutional guarantees concerning the pro 
tection of person and property and democratic freedoms. 

Applicants therefor may be accepted for service in the Regular Army or loeal 
police formations if they satisfy the conditions required for current recruitment 
of the Army and Police Corps. 

The same procedure shall apply to those persons who have returned to civilian 
life and who may apply for civilian employment on the same terms as other 
nationals. 





B. BAN ON THE INTRODUCTION OF FRESH TROOPS, MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMAMENTS 
AND MUNITIONS. MILITARY BASES 
Article 7 
In accordance with the Declaration made by the Delegation of Cambodia at 
2400 hours on 20 July 1954 at the Geneva Conference of Foreign Ministers 


“The Royal Government of Cambodia will not join in any agreement with 
other States, if this agreement carries for Cambodia the obligation to enter 
into a military alliance not in conformity with the principles of the Charter 
of the United Nations, or, as long as its security is not threatened, the obl 
gation to establish bases on Cambodian territory for the military forces of 
foreign powers. 

“During the period which will elapse between the date of the cessation of 
hostilities in Viet-Nam and that of the final settlement of political problems 
in this country, the Royal Government of Cambodia will not solicit foreign 
aid in war material, personnel or instructors except for the purpose of the 
effective defence of the territory.” 
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( CIVILIAN INTERNEES AND PRISONERS OF WAR BURIAIT 


The liberation and repatriation of all civilian internees and prisoners of ar 
detained by each of the two parties at the coming into force of the present Agre¢ 
ment shall be carried out under the following conditions : 


a) All prisoners of war and civilian internees of whatever nationality 
captured since the be nning of hostilities in Cambodia during military 
operations or in at other cireumstances of war and in any pa of the 
territory of minbodin shall be liberated after the entry into Torce of the 
present Arm'stice Agreement 

(b) The tert cl nn internees” is understood to mean all persons who, 
having in any way contributed to the political and armed struggle between 
the two parties, have been arrested for that reason or kept in detention 
by either party during the period of hostilities 


(ce) All foreign prisoners of war captured by either party shall be su 
rendered to the appropriate authorities of the other party, who shall give 


them a possible assistance in proceeding to the destination of their choice 


\fte the entry into f ce of the present Acreement f the place of urial is 
known and the existence of graves has been established, the Cambodian com 
mander shall, within a specified period, authorize the exhumation and removal 
of the bodies of deceased military personnel of the other party, including the 
bodies of prisoners of war or personnel deceased and buried on Cambodian 

} 


The Joint Commission shall fix the procedures by which this task is to be 
arried out and the time limit within which it must be completed 


CHAPTER IV—JoIntT COMMISSION AND INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIO nr SUPER 
VISION AND CONTROL IN CAMRODTIA 


ivticle 10 


Responsibility for the execution of the Agreement on the cessation of hostilities 
shall rest with the parties 
{rticle 11 


An International Commission shall be responsible for control and supervision 
of the application of the provisions of the Agreement on the cessation of hos 
tilities in Cambodia. It shall be composed of representatives of the following 
States: Canada, India and Poland. It shall be presided over by the representa 
tive of India. Its headquarters shall be at Phnom-Penh 


irticle 12 


The International Commission shall set up fixed and mobile inspection teams, 
composed of an equal number of officers appointed by each of the above-men 
tioned States 

The fixed teams shall be located at the following points: Phnom-Penh, Kom 
pong-Cham, Kratié, Svay-Rieng, Kampot These points of location may be 
altered at a later date by agreement between the Government of Cambodia and 
the International Commission 

The zones of action of the mobile teams shall be the regions bordering on 
the land and sea frontiers of Cambodia. The mobile teams shall have the right 
to move freely within the limits of their zones of action, and they shall receive 
from the local civil and military authorities all facilities they may require for 
the fulfilment of their tasks (provision of personnel, access to documents needed 
for supervision, summoning of witnesses need for enquiries, security and freedom 
of movement of the inspection teams, ete.). They shall have at their disposal 
such modern means of transport, observation and communication as they may 
require. 

Outside the zones of action defined above, the mobile teams may, with the 
agreement of the Cambodian command, move about as required by the tasks 
assigned to them under the present Agreement 


irticle 13 
The International Commission shall be responsible for supervising the execu 


tion by the parties of the provisions of the present Agreement. For this purpose 
it shall fulfil the functions of control, observation, inspection and investigation 
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connected with the implementation of the provisions of the Agreement on the 
cessation of hostilities, and shall in particular: 

a) control the withdrawal of foreign forces in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Agreement on the cessation of hostilities and see that frontiers 
are respected 

(b) control the release of prisoners of war and civilian internees 

(¢) supervise, at ports and air elds and along all the frontiers of Cam 
hodia, the application of the Cambodian declaration concerning the introduc 
tion into Cambodia of military personnel and war materials on grounds of 


foreign assistance 


Article 14 

A Joint Commission shall be set up to facilitate the implementation of the 
clauses relating to the withdrawal of foreign forces. 

The Joint Commission may form joint groups the number of which shall be 
decided by mutual agreement between the parties 

‘The Joint Commission shall facilitate the implementation of the clauses of the 
Agreement on the cessation of hostilities relating to the simultaneous and general 
cease-fire in Cambodia for all regular and irregular armed forces of the two 
parties 

It shall assist the parties in the implementation of the said clauses; it shall 
ensure liaison between them for the purpose of preparing and carrying out plans 
for the implementation of the said clauses; it shall endeavour to settle any dis- 
putes between the parties arising out of the implementation of these clauses. The 
Joint Commission may send joint groups to follow the forces in their movements ; 
such groups shall be disbanded once the withdrawal plans have been carried out 


Irticle 15 
The Joint Commission shall be composed of an equal nun ber of representatives 
of the Commands of the parties concerned 
irticle 16 
} 


The International Commission shall, throu 
teams mentioned above and as soon as possible, either on its own initiative or at 


sh the medium of the inspection 


the request of the Joint Commission or of one of the parties, undertake the neces- 


sary investigations both documentary and on the ground 


Irticle 17 

The inspection teats shall transmit to the Interna l ( mission the re 
sults of their supervision, investigations and observations; furthermore, they 
shali draw up such special re rts as th may consider necessary or as may be 
requested from them by the Commission In the case of a disagreement within 
the teams, the findings of each member shall be transmitted to the Commission. 


Article 18 


If an inspection team is unable to settle neide siders that there is a 


violation or threat of a serious lolation, the International Commission shall 
be informed; the Commission shall exat e the reports and findings of the 
inspection teams and shall inform the parti f the measures to be taken for the 
settlement of the incident, ending of the violation ¢ emoval of the threat of 


violation. 


Article 19 


When the Joint Commission i nable to reach agreeme n the interpretation 
of a provision or on the appraisal of a fact, the International Commission shall be 
informed of the disputed questi Its reconmendations shall be sent directly 
to the parties and shall be notified to the Joint Commissi« 

Article 20 

The recommendations of the Inte tional Commission sha adopted by 
a majority vote, subject to the provisions of ticle 21 If the votes are equally 
divided, the Chairman’s vote shall be decisive 

The International Commissio1 iy make recommen ious col rning amend 
ments and additions which should be made to the provisions of the Agreement 
on the cessation of hostilities in Cambodia, in order to ensure more effective 
execution of the said Agreement These recommendations h be idopted 


unanimously. 
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irticle 21 
On questions concerning violations, or threats of violations, which might lead 
to a resumption of hostilities, and in particular, 
(a) refusal by foreign armed forces to effect the movements provided for in 
the withdrawal plan, 
(b) violation or threat of violation of the country’s integrity by foreign 
armed forces, 
the decisions of the International Commission must be unanimous 
trticle 22 


If one of the parties refuses to put a recommendation of the International 
ommission into effect, the parties concerned or the Commission itself shall 
nform the members of the Geneva Conference. 

if the International Commission does not reach unanimity in the cases pro 
vided for in article 21, it shall transmit a majority report and one or more 
Ininerity reports to members of the Conference 

The International Commission shall inform the members of the Conference 
of all cases in which its work is being hindered 


Article 28 


The International Commission shall be set up at the time of the cessation 


] 


of hositilities in Indo-China in order that it may be able to perform the tasks 


prescribed in article 15 


irticle 24 


The International Commission for Supervision and Control in Cambodia shall 
act in close cooperation with the International Commissions in Viet-Nam and 
Laos 

The Secretaries-General of those three Commissions shall be responsible for 
coordinating their work and for relations between them 


trticle 25 


The International Commission for Supervision and Control in Cambodia may, 
after consultation with the International Commissions in Viet-Nam and in Laos, 
and having regard to the development of the situation in Viet-Nam and in Laos, 
progressively reduce its activities. Such a decision must be adopted unanimously. 


CHAPTER V—IMPLEMENTATION 
irticle 26 
The Commanders of the forces of the two parties shall ensure that persons 
under their respective commands who violate any of the provisions of the present 
Agreement are suitably punished 


irticle ra 


rhe present Agreement on the cessation of hostilities shall apply to all the 
armed forces of either party. 


irticle 28 


The Commanders of the forces of the two parties shall afford full protection 
and all possible assistance and co-operation to the Joint Commission and to 
the International Commission and its inspection teams in the performance of 
their functions 


irticle 29 


The Joint Commission, composed of an equal number of representatives of the 
Commands of the two parties, shall assist the parties in the implementation of 

ll the clauses of the Agreement on the cessation of hostilities, ensure liaison 
between the two parties, draw up plans for the implementation of the Agreement, 
and endeavour to settle any dispute arising out of the implementation of the 
said clauses and plans. 


irticle 30 
The costs involved in the operation of the Joint Commission shall be shared 
equally between the two parties 
irticle 31 
The signatories of the present Agreement on the cessation of hostilities and 
their successors in their functions shall be responsible for the observance and 
enforcement of the terms and provisions thereof. The Commanders of the 
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forces of the two parties shall, within their respective commands, take all steps 
and make all arrangements necessary to ensure full compliance with all the 
provisions of the present Agreement by all personnel under their command. 
irticle 32 

The procedures laid down in the present Agreement shall, whenever necessary 
be examined by the Commands of the two parties and, if necessary, defined more 
specifically by the Joint Commission 


Article 33 
All the provisions of the present Agreement shall enter into force at 00 hours 
(Geneva time) on 23 July 1954 


Done at Geneva on 20 July 1954 


For the Commander-in-Chief of the For the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Units of the Khmer Resistance Forces Khmer National Armed Forces 
and for the Commander-in-Chief of (signed) General NureK TIOoULONG 
the Viet-Namese Military Units 

(signed) Ta-QuaAaNG-But 

Vice-Minister of National Defence of the 

Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam 


APPENDIX II 
BIOGRAPHIES OF VARIOUS PERSONAGES IN INDOCHINA 
VIETNAMESI 


Bao Dai, Chief of State of Vietnam 

Prior to the end of World War II, Bao Dai was Emperor of Annam, then a 
protectorate of France He ascended the imperial throne of Annam in 1926 
at the age of 12. In 1945 Bao Dai abdicated the throne, and the Empire of 
Annam became extinct as a political entity. For a few months in 1945 and 
1946 Bao Dai served as “supreme adviser” for the government of Ho Chi 
Minh, then establishd in Hanoi, but in the spring of 1946 he went to Hong Kong, 
where he remained for several years in exile. In 1949 he concluded an agree 
ment with France to establish the State of Vietnam, of which he is sovereign, 
ruling with the title of Chief of State. His wife, the Empress Nam Phuong, has 
been living in France for some time with their children. Bao Dai has also been 
living in France since April 1954. 


Ngo Dinh Diem, President of the Council of Ministers of the State of Vietnam 


Born in Hue in 1901, Diem belongs to an old and distinguished mandarin 
family of central Vietnam. After graduating from the Hanoi School of Adminis 
tration he entered the mandarinate and rose rapidly to become Province Chief in 
1930. In this capacity he is said to have used very drastic measures to repress 
revolutionary activities in his Province. In 1932 he headed a commission to 
investigate charges of corruption in the Annamese administration, and in 1933 
he became Minister of the Interior under the new Emperor of Annam, Bao Dai 

When the reform program he believed in was shelved Diem promptly resigned 
and went into political retirement, part of which he spent in Japan. 

After the March 9, 1945, Japanese coup in Indochina, Diem turned down an 
offer to form a new government under Bao Dai (sponsored by the Japanese) and 
a later offer to serve as Ho Chi Minh’s Minister of Interior. 

The Vietminh arrested Diem in September 1945 and released him in March 
1946, at which time he went into hiding in Hanoi. From 1947 to 1949 he played 
an active role in negotiations for Bao Dai’s return to power. Recognized through- 
out Vietnam as the most important true nationalist, Diem was able to rally much 
support to what seemed then to be the answer to Vietnamese nationalist 
aspirations. 

However, Diem favored a bilateral alliance with France (rather than mem- 
bership in the French Union as then conceived), and opposed the continued 
presence of French Army, police, and security systems as incompatible with 
Vietnamese sovereignty. 

In disagreement with the policies of Bao Dai and the French authorities, Diem 
consequently refused Bao Dai’s offer to lead or support a Vietnamese govern- 
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ment set up in accordance with the Franco-Vietnamese agreements of March 
8, 1949 

Diem went into self-imposed exile in France, Belgium, the United States (2 
vears). However, in June 1954, after the fall of Dien Bien Phu, and while the 
Geneva Conference was still in process, Diem was given “full powers” by Chief 
of State Bao Dai (then residing in France) and returned to form a new govern- 
ment which took office July 6, 1954, and was soon faced with implementation 

* the Geneva agreement of July 22, 1954, which partitioned Vietnam at the 
17th parallel, and started the flow of refugees from the Vietminh area in the 
north, to free Vietnam in the south. 

Family: His father, Ngo Dinh Khai, was Minister of Rites at the Imperial 
Court of Annam and Lord Chamberlain to the Emperor Thanh Thai. His eldest 
brother, Ngo Dinh Khoi, Province Chief of Quang Nam Province, was killed 
by the Vietminh in August 1945, together with the latter’s son Ngo Dinh Huan. 
Another brother is Ngo Dinh Thuc, Bishop of Vinh Long, South Vietnam, one 
of the best-known members of the Vietnamese Catholic hierarchy. The three 
remaining brothers are Ngo Dinh Nhu, an archivist and paleographer by pro- 
fession and a prominent Catholic nationalist, Ngo Dinh Diem’s alter ego at the 
Presidential Palace Ngo Dinh Luyen, who has served Bao Dai at various times 
and now acts as a roving ambassador and his brother’s eyes and ears in Paris, 
Geneva, Cannes, and elsewhere; and Ngo Dinh Can, who with the mother still 
lives in Hue. 

Diem is a bachelor, an intellectual, and Catholi 


Tran Van Do, Minister of Foreign Affairs 

Brother of the Vietnamese Ambassador to the United States, Tran Van Chuong, 
Dr. Do belongs to a distinguished family of Cochinchinese origin, long resident 
in North Vietnam. 

He studied medicine in France, practiced in Saigon and was mobilized as first 
chief of the Vietnamese Army Medical Corps with the rank of colonel. 

Dr. Do’s present position is his first Government post 
Nouyen Van Hinh, major general, chief of staff, Vietnamese National Army 

Born in 1916, Hinh is the son of former President Tam. During World War 
Il, General Hinh served as a lieutenant colonel in the French Air Force. After 
1949 he held a number of positions in the Vietnamese Government. He was 
ippointed brigadier general in the Vietnamese National Army and named to his 
present position as chief of staff in 1952. His wife, a Frenchwoman, is active 
n the social-welfare work of the Vietnamese National Army. 
Prince Buu Loc, High Commissioner of Vietnam in France 

Born August 22, 1914, at Hue, central Vietnam. Member of the former imperial 
family of Annam, descendant of the Emperor Gialong and cousin of His Majesty 
Bao Dai. Doctor of political and economic science. Chairman of Vietnamese 
delegation to 1948-49 conference preceding signature of the Franco-Vietnamese 
accords of Mareh 8, 1949. Director of the Imperial Cabinet at Dalat, 1949-50. 
Director of the Imperial Cabinet at Paris, 1950-52. First High Commissioner of 
Vietnam to France, 1952-53: Elevated to personal rank of Ambassador of Viet- 
nam, July 27, 1952, and presented credentials to President of French Union on 
September 16, 1952. Special imperial envoy charged with the organization of 
ihe Vietnamese National Congress, October 1958. Designated by Bao Dai to 
form government, December 1953, he assumed oflice January 1954 His govern- 
ment was replaced by the Diem Government in July 1954 Buu Loe is currently 
High Commissioner of Vietnam in France 


| } Paty ) de f i ti fiovernment of Vietnam and Minister 
Inte 0 

Forni President Tam rose » that position through a life of Government 
ervice, having worked for many yeurs in the French colonial administration 
f prewar Cochinchina how outh Vietnam) Following the reestablishment 
f Frenel ‘ rol in Cochinchina in 1945, he became active in the now defunct 
( hinchina separatist movement, ich advocated the establishment of an 

Licie pendet Le] ib} of Cochinchina 


In 1950 Tam became Director of the National Security Service (Sureté) of 
Vietnam. Rising through a series of appointments, he was named in June 1952 
to the post of President of the Government (equivalent to Prime Minister), 
which position he held along with the post of Minister of the Interior until his 


sovernment was replaced by that of Buu Loc in January 1954 
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Former President Tam was born in Cochinchina in 1895. He is a widower 
Of his children, one daughter remains unmarried, and his son, Gen. Nguyen 
Van Hinh, is chief of staff of the Vietnamese National Army 


i 
Tran Van Huu, former President of the Council of Ministers 


Born in 1896 at Vinh Long, South Vietnam, Tran Van Huu studied in Saigon 
and then went to north Africa, where he received the diploma of agricultural 
engineer. Returning to Indochina, he obtained posts first in the agricultural 
service and then in the Credit Foncier, a land-mortgage bank. He was elected 
to various consultative councils in the prewar period, and also served in the 
provisional government of the Republic of Cochinchina. In July 1949, he be 
came Governor of South Vietnam in Bao Dai’s government, continuing to serve 
under Nguyen Phan Long, and then was appointed President of the Council 
of Ministers, Foreign Minister, and Minister of National Defense on May 8, 1950 
As Prime Minister, he led the Vietnamese delegation to the San Francisco Con- 
ference of 1951. In June of 1952 he was replaced as Prime Minister by Nguyen 
Van Tam. 
Nguyen Van Xuan, general in the Frenck Army 

Xuan is the only Vietnamese officer to have attained the rank of general in 
the French Army. 

Born in 1892, in Cochinchina, he was the 
Paris Ecole Polytechnique. He became 
and distinguished himself at Verdun 

In World War II, he was chief of the 3e bureau, and served in the military 
section of the Ministry of Colonies. He was imprisoned briefly during the 
French retreat in 1940, was released, and returned to Indochina in 1941. In 
1942, he was subdirector of artillery of Cochinchina-Cambodia (as an officer in 
the French Army). 

He refused the Japanese offer of head of the Ministry of War in a puppet 
government. After the March 1945 coup, he was imprisoned in 
the Japanese surrender. 

He refused to take part in the Vietminh Government of August 1945. 

General Kuan organized native armies in Cambodia and Laos. He headed 
the Cochinchina delegations to the Dalat conferences, in 1946. 

In 1946, he became Minister of National Defense, and Vice President of the 
first provisional government under Nguyen Van Thinh, then Vice President 
under Le Van Hoach in 1947, and finally President and Minister of Interior 
and of National Defense of the Provisional Central Government in 1948. He 
participated in the Baie d’Along meeting and worked untiringly for the return 
of Bao Dai. 

In 1949, he retired as President of the provisional government and became 
Vice President and Minister of National Defense in the Bao Dai government of 
1949, and was promoted to major general in the French Army 

He has been out of office since January 1950, but is still active in politics. 

General Kuan has a French wife. He speaks and understands almost no 
Vietnamese as he has spent most of his life in France 


first Vietnamese admitted to the 
a French citizen, fought in World War I, 


Hanoi until 


Nguyen Phan Long, former President of the Council of Ministers 

Long, journalist and President of the Council of Ministers in 1950, is a vet- 
eran politician who has become one of Vietnam’s elder statesmen. Born in 
Hanoi in 1889 of Cochinchinese parents, Long has spent most of his life in the 
south. After attending college in Hanoi, he was employed in the French Cus- 
toms Administration and then founded the conservative Constitutionalist 
Party. He subsequently became the owner of a boys’ school, which he sold in 
1930 to enter the newspaper field, gaining the reputation of being one of the 
country’s best journalists. He served on various consultative councils in the 
prewar period, and presumably continued his newspaper work during World 
War II and afterward. After 6 months as Foreign Minister under Bao Dai, 
Long assumed the premiership in January 1950, but friction with the conserva- 
tive nationalist Dai Viet party contributed to the Cabinet’s downfall a few 
months later. Since then he has not actively participated in journalism or in 
politics, although he was a delegate to the National Congress held in mid 
October 1953. 

Long is a conservative nationalist who at first favored Ho Chi Minh, but who 
changed his attitude completely, backing Bao Dai when Ho’s Communist alle- 
giance became clear. He now has little following among the Vietnamese, and 
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his age is a deterring factor on his future role. He speaks excellent French. He 
belongs to a sect of the Cao Dai religion considered heretical by the Cao Dai 
Pope. 


Phan Huy Quat, former Minister of National Defense in Long, Tam, and Buu Loc 
Governments 


Born July 1, 1909, in the Province of Ha-Tinh, Central Vietnam. Son of a 
landowner who was also a doctor of letters. Admitted to the Faculté de 
Médecine of the University of Hanoi in 1930 and received his doctoral degree 
in 1936 with a gold medal for the excellence of his thesis. He was one of the 
founders and the first elected president of the Association Générale des Etudiants 
of the University of Hanoi in 1936; in this capacity he devoted himself to bringing 
together students from North and South Vietnam. From 1936 to 1945 he engaged 
in the general practice of medicine in Hanoi as well as in teaching at the Faculté 
de Médicine of the university, where he remained a counselor of the Association 
Générale des Etudiants, which he had helped found. He acquired a distin- 
guished reputation as a _ parasitologist. Secretary of State for National 
Education in the Bao Dai government of National Union, 1949. Minister of 
National Defense in the Nguyen Phan Long government, 1950. Minister of 
National Defense in the former Nguyen Van Tam and Buu Loc governments, he 
holds no government post at present. He is one of the leaders of the Dai Viet 
Party, a conservative nationalist group with greatest strength in North Vietnam. 


Le Huu Tu, Roman Catholic bishop of Phat Diem 


Tu was the senior bishop and dominating personality in the rice-rich area 
of Phat Diem-Bui Chu in the Tonkin Delta now located in the Vietminh zone 
A native of Central Vietnam, Tu was born in 1897 and presumably was educated 
in Indochina. Named bishop in 1945, he functioned from 1945 to 1951 virtually 
as an independent ruler of an autonomous state populated by some 1,800,000 
people, less than 25 percent of whom are Catholic, exercising civil and religious 
control and commanding his own armed forces. In 1951 Phat Diem again became 
an administrative part of North Vietnam. 

Although rabidly anti-Communist, Tu supported the anti-French, anticolonial 
stand of Ho Chi Minh, but succeeded in maintaining a position of autonomy 
during the period from 1945 to 1949 when Phat Diem was part of Vietminh- 
occupied territory. Tu then strongly backed Bao Dai as the only counter to the 
Communist Ho Chi Minh, and was a member of the organizing committee of 
the National Congress called by the Chief of State to define Vietnamese inde- 
pendence and future relationship with France. Since the Vietminh occupation 
of his bishopric, Tu has been active in encouraging Catholics to flee south to the 
free zone, 

Pham ¢ ong Tac, Cao Dai Pope 

Pham Cong Tac is father superior, or pope, of the principal sect of the Cao Dai 
religion, the largest and most significant indigenous Vietnamese cult. Formally 
established in 1926, Cao Dai combines elements of Buddhism, Confucianism, 
Christianity, Taoism, and Animism, that is, the principal religions practiced in 
Indochina. Tac is temporal ruler of most of Tay Ninh Province and parts of 
others adjacent to it, and is nominally the commander in chief of the sizable 
Cao Dai paramilitary forces 

Tac was born in 1893, in Tan An Province in south Vietnam. There is no in- 
formation concerning his education or family background. Before the found- 
ing of the Cao Dai religion, Tac was a clerk in the customs service in Saigon, 
but since 1925 he has devoted himself to various posts within the Cao Dai hier- 
archy, becoming pope in 1936. Because of secret relations with the Japanese 
during World War IT, Tae was exiled to Madagascar by the French. When he 
returned in 1946, he found the Holy See at Tay Ninh and the surrounding area 
ruled by the Vietminh. Since that time Tac has been strongly opposed to the 
Communists, and long supported Bao Dai. He refused to allow the Cao Dai to 
he represented officially in the Vietnamese Government until recently, but he was 
a member of the organizing committee of the Bao Dai-sponsored national con- 
gress, and many Cao Daists participated in the local elections of 1953. In May 
1954, the Pope sent a personal, friendly message to Ho Chi Minh advocating 
peace and collaboration. 


Tran Van Tuyen, Cao Dai Leader 

Tuyen was born in 1913 in Hanoi, where he also attended university, receiving 
a law degree in 1942. During the early forties he was engaged in educational 
activities and as province chief of Hai Duong, east of Hanoi. In 1946 he fled 
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to China, following several months of association with the Ho Chi Minh regime. 
In 1947 he joined Bao Dai, then in exile in Hong Kong, working closely with 
the latter. Following the establishment of the present state of Vietnam in 
1949, he accepted various cabinet posts, but has remained outside the Govern- 
ment since the summer of 1951 

In 1950 he was converted to Cao Daism, a religious sect active in south Viet- 
nam, At present he is political adviser to the Cao Daist armed forees, in which 
he himself holds the rank of lieutenant colonel. Tran Van Tuyen was an assist- 
ant secretary general of the October 1953 National Congress called by Bao Dai. 
General Le Van Vien (known as Bay Vien) 

Commander of the Binh-XNuyen military forces which at one time supported 
the Vietminh, but in 1948 switched to support Bao Dai 

The Binh XNuyen has a large interest in the Cholon gambling concession, and 
currently has control of the police force and Vietnamese Sfireté in the Saigon- 
Cholon area. 

Le Van Vien is president of the Vietnam Front for National Salvation and 
honorary president of the Committee for Aid to Evacuees 


Tran Van Soai, commander of Hoa Hao forces 


Tran Van Soai is titular commander of the paramilitary forces organized in 
July 1947 by the Hoa Hao, a South Vietnamese political-religious sect, to rid 
their areas of Vietminh troops. Soai holds the military rank of general, given 
by the French partly as a reward and partly for his continued cooperation 
Hoa Hao opposition to the Vietminh arises from the Vietminh’s assassination 
of the founder of the sect in 1947. Soai has largely rid the region under his 
control of Vietminh elements, and collects his own taxes, administers his own 
justice, and, with the help of the French military, trains his own troops. 

Soai is a native of Lon Xuyen Province, South Vietnam, and is about 60 years 
old. He has a long police record of thefts and assaults, dating from his days 
aus river-boat skipper or pirate and head of a gang of local ruffians. 

The Hoa Hao was represented on the organizing committee of the Bao Dai 
sponsored National Congress in October 1953. 


Dr. Pham Van Nogoi, secretary general of the South Vietnam Socialist Party 


In 1947, he was a councilor of the Cochinchinese government of Le Van Hoach. 
He, his wife, and 16-year-old son were kidnaped by the Vietminh and returned 
unharmed in exchange for certain prisoners held by the Vietnamese 

In 1953, Ngoi favored a constitution, universal suffrage, and a provisional na- 
tional assembly in the controlled zone. 

At present, Ngoi advocates a government uniting all elements and with demo 
eratic and socialist orientation. Such a government's first job would be to set 
up a provisional national assembly, as widely representative as possible, and 
to organize general elections with a minimum of delay. Ngoi also favors calling 
a national congress of leading personalities from north and south to form a gov- 
ernment of true patriots Who would work to reunite Vietnam 


Buu Hoi, scientist, research scholar at the National Center of Scientific Research, 
Paris 


Born in Hue in 1915. Member of the imperial family (cousin of Bao Dai) 
and descendant of a long line of poets, writers, high court officials. 

Following secondary schooling in Hanoi (with Buu Loc, Nguyen Duong 
Dinh, General Giap), Buu Hoi followed courses for a while at the University 
of Hanoi, then left for Paris at the age of 20 to devote himself to scientific re 
search, specializing in organic chemistry. He is credited with noteworthy 
achievements in research on leprosy and tuberculosis. 

After attending the Ecole Polytechnique, he joined the staff as instructor and 
in 1943 entered the Institute of Radium in Paris where he is currently chief 
of the Laboratory of Organic Chemistry. 


FRENCH 


Paul Ely, Commissioner General of France and Commander in Chief of French 
Union forces in Indochina 
Born in 1897 at Salonika, Macedonia, General Ely graduated from St. Cyr, 
fought in World War I, attended the French War College, and was appointed, in 
1939, to the army general staff. 
He was assigned to Oran in November 1942. After the liberation, he was 
made assistant director of the FFI, and then brigadier general in charge of 
infantry. 
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From 1945 to 1948, he was successively assistant director then director of the 
military cabinet in the Ministry of War, commander of the seventh military 
region at Dijon, and chief of staff to the inspector general of land forces 

General Ely headed the French mission to the Standing Group of the Atlanti 
Pact Group, and subsequently replaced General Bradley as head of the group. I 
1953, he was appointed chief of staff for land forces 

General Ely was chief of the French mission which visited Washington in 
1954 to discuss Indochina affairs. After the fall of Dien Bien Phu, General Ely, 
accompanied by Generals Salan and Pelissier, undertook a 2 weeks’ survey of 
the situation in Indochina and reported back to Paris 

General Ely returned to Indochina in June 1954, to assume his present dual 
role of Commissioner General of France and Commander in Chief of French 
Union forces in Indochina 


Raoul Salan, Deputy Commander in Chief of French Union Forces in Indochina 

Born in 1899, General Salan is a graduate of St. Cyr. He fought in World War 
[ and later commanded an infantry company in Indochina. He became a special- 
ist on Indochina in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Paris, where he remained 
until World War II, when he fought under General de Lattre, spearheading the 
thrust into Germany. 

In 1945, General Salan served under General Leclere as Commander in Chief 
of French Forces in China and North Indochina. After negotiating the with 
drawal of the Chinese occupation troops in Indochina, he took part in preparing 
the March 6, 1946, agreement with Ho Chi Minh. In 1947, he was put in com 
mand of French troops in northern Indochina, and launched an offensive in the 
Tonkin region after Ho Chi Minh violated the modus vivendi agreements signed 
at Fontainebleau. 

Salan’s assignment to Paris as director of colonial troops, in 1949, lasted for 
only a brief period, for General de Lattre recalled him to Indochina, in 1950, to 
serve as his operational assistant 

After General de Lattre’s death, General Salan was made Commander in Chief 
of Ground, Air, and Naval forces in Indochina until May 1953 when, replaced by 
General Navarre, he returned to France as inspector general of territorial de 
fense, and member of the High Council of the Armed Forces. 

He came back to Indochina in May 1954 after the fall of Dien Bien Phu, as a 
member of General Ely’s survey mission. Shortly thereafter he assumed his 
present post 

General Salan was awarded the American Distinguished Service Cross, as well 
as several high French and foreign decorations. 

Jean Daridan, Deputy Commissioner General of France in Indochina, with rank 


of Ambassadoi 

Born in 1906, M. Daridan specialized in paleography before entering the diplo- 
matic service. From 19382 to 1948 he served in Athens, Rome, Prague, at the 
League of Nations, and in Belgrade. In 1943, he became chief of cabinet to the 
Delegate General of the French Committee for National Liberation. 

After serving in the FFI, he became counselor of embassy in Chungking in 
1945, then counselor at Nanking, chargé d'affaires in Bangkok, and finally coun 
selor in Washington from 1947 until July 1954, when he was appointed to his 
present post in Indochina 
Jean Sainteny, Delegate General of France in North Vietnam 

Born in 1907 at Vesinet Mobilized in 1939 in the land forces, then in air 
reconnaissance, he later joined the resistance After escaping from the gestapo, 
he participated in planning for the Normandy landings, and on several occasions 
crossed enemy lines to bring vital information to General Patton. 

In 1945, he headed French mission No. 5, with headquarters in Kunming, whose 
purpose it was to combat the Japanese and plan the return of the French to 
Indochina 

Sainteny entered Hanoi in August 1945, following the Japanese surrender. He 
was named Commissioner of the Republic of France for Tonkin and North 
Annam, and negotiated the March 6, 1°46, agreement ith Hoe Chi Minh hich 
enabled General Leclere’s forces to enter Hanoi 

Sainteny returned to Paris in 147 after being seriously wounded in Hanoi at 
the outbreak of hostilities between the Vietminh and the French in December 
1946 

He returned to Indochina in his present capacity on August 27, 1954. 

M. Sainteny is the son-in-law of M. Albert Sarraut, former Governor General 
in Indochina and now President of the French Union Assembly. 
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Information 

Prince Souvanna Phouma, | nit tl n Laos in 1901 educate engi 
neering in France lle was active in the postwar Lao Issat ‘ree Laos) move 
ment, but was one of the mo prominent of the advocates of a return to the 
constituted government. He has held Cabinet posts ce February 1950 and was 
appointed President of the ¢ u of Minister that is, Prin \Linister in the 
fall of 1951 He attended the S Francisco Conference ff September 1951 as 
a member of the Laotian deleg 

Prince Souvanna Phouma is alf brother of the Laotian dissident leader, 
Prince Souphanouvong. His wife, a Franco-Laotian, is very active in govern 
mental and educational affairs 
Phouy Sananikone, Vice President of the Council of M sters, Minister of Foreign 

iffairs, of the Inte 

In the troubled postwar years Phouy remained consistently loyal to the royal 

family of Laos. Educated entire n Laos, he rose through the ranks of the 


civil service In February 1950 he became President of the Council of Ministers 
(that is, Prime Minister), but resigned from this position in the fall of 1951 
It was in this capacity that he attended the 1951 San Francisco Conference A 
younger brother, Ngon Sananikone, is Laotian Minister to the Court of St. 
James's. He recently headed the Lao delegation to the Geneva Conference 


Prince Souphanoure nag. Laoti dissid t 


When the Vietminh invaded Laos in the spring of 1953, it masked its aggression 
as a “Laotian independence movement,” purportedly under the leadership of 
Prince Souphanouvong. 

Souphanouvong was born in 1912, and is the half-brother of Prince Souvanna 
Phouma, present Prime Minister of Laos. He was educated in engineering 
at Hanoi and in France, and served for many years in Annam (now Central 
Vietnam) in the Administration of Publie Works of Indochina Following 
World War II, he was prominent in th Lao Issara Free Laos) move 
ment, but tended to diverge from that movement in that he advocated close 
collaboration with the Vietminh. When other leaders of the Free Laos move 
ment rallied to the present government in 1949, Souphanouvong remained 
apart, and became increasingly close to the Vietminh He is perhaps influenced 
in this orientation by his Vietnamese wife 


CAMBODIAN 


Norodom Sihanouk Varman, King of Cambodia 


King Norodom was born in Cambodia in 1922 and educated in French schools 
in Indochina and Paris. He ascended the throne in 1941 During World War 
II he was kept a virtual prisoner in his palace by the J 

tion in Pnom Penh. After the war he went to France where he enrolled in 
cavalry school and achieved a brilliant record. The King returned to Cambodia 
in 1947 and instituted reforms which changed the government from an absolute 
to a constitutional monarchy under French protection. In 1953, the King won 
additional prerogatives from France, assuring the nation of full sovereignty. 


apanese forces of occupa- 
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n the same year he led the newly reorganized Cambodian Army against the 
Vietminh raiders along the borders 


Penn-Nouth, Prime Minister 

The Prime Minister was born in Pnom Penh in 1906 and was educated in 
Cambodia He was an official with an outstanding record in the old Cambodian 
mandarinate. Since the end of World War II he has served in numerous gov- 
ernmental posts, including that of Minister of Finance, Governor of the city of 
Pnom Penh, Minister Without Portfolio, President of the Council of Ministers 
and Acting Minister of Defense. In January 1953 he was appointed Prime 
Minister in the Royal Cabinet, a post which he has held ever since except for 
a period of several months’ temporary retirement due to illness. After the 
King, Penn Nouth is regarded as the first citizen of Cambodia 
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